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CIVIL RIGHTS 
WILL 
BE ENFORCED 


BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


To those Americans accustomed to 
ignoring the laws protecting Negro 
rights, Attorney General Kennedy 
serves notice that the Justice Depart- 
ment will not remain indifferent 


(Addressing Law Day Exercises at the University of Georgia at 
Athens in May, United States Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy delivered a speech in which he cited “three major areas of 
difficulty within the purview of my responsibilities that sap our 
national strength, that weaken our people, that require our im- 
mediate attention.” The first two areas were: Organized Crime; 
and Business and Labor Malpractices. These two areas are—for 
the pur poses of this article—omitted. Following are the Attorney 
General's own words dealing with that area of difficulty of most 


urgent interest to NEGRO DIGEST readers.) 


The third area is the one that 
affects us all the most directly— 
civil rights. 

The hardest problems of all in 
law enforcement are those involv- 
ing a conflict of law and local cus- 
toms. History has recorded many 
occasions when the moral sense of 
a nation produced judicial deci- 
sions, such as the 1954 decision in 
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Brown vy. Board Of Education, 
which required difficult local ad- 
justments. 

I have many friends in the 
United States Senate who are 
Southerners. Many of these friend- 
ships stem from my work as coun- 
sel for the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator John 
McClellan of Arkansas for whom 
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I have the greatest admiration and 
affection. 

If these Southern friends of mine 
are representative Southerners— 
- and I believe they are—I do not 
pretend that they believe with me 
on everything or that I agree with 
them on everything. But, knowing 
them as I do, I am convinced of 
this: 

Southerners have a special re- 
spect for candor and plain talk. 
They certainly don’t like hypocrisy. 
So, in discussing this third major 
problem, I must tell you candidly 
what our policies are going to be 
in the field of civil rights and why. 

First let me say this: the time 
has long since arrived when loyal 
Americans must measure the im- 
pact of their actions beyond the 
limits of their own towns or states. 
For instance, we must be quite 
aware of the fact that 50% of the 
countries in the United Nations are 
not white; that around the world, 
in Africa, South America and Asia, 
people whose skins are a different 
color than ours are on the move to 
gain their measure of freedom and 
liberty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from 
South Vietnam to Algiers, in India, 
Brazil and Iran, men and women 
and children are straightening their 
backs and listening—to the evil 
promises of communist tyranny 
and the honorable promises of 
Anglo-American liberty. And those 
people will decide not only their 
future but how the cause of free- 
dom fares in the world. 
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In the United Nations we are 
striving to establish a rule of law 
instead of a rule of force. In that 
forum and elsewhere around the 
world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the 
graduation at this University of 
Charlayne Hunter and Hamilton 
Holmes will without question aid 
and assist the fight against com- 
munist political infiltration and 
guerrilla warfare. 

When parents send their children 
to school this fall in Atlanta, 
peaceably and in accordance with 
the rule of law, barefoot Burmese 
and Congolese will see before their 
eyes Americans living by the rule 
of law. 

The conflict of views over the 
original decision in 1954 and our 
recent move in Prince Edward 
County is understandable. The de- 
cision in 1954 required action of 
the most difficult, delicate and com- 
plex nature, going to the heart of 
Southern institutions. I know a 
little of this. I live in Virginia. I 
studied law at the University of 
Virginia. I have been privileged to 
know many able Southern soldiers, 
scholars, lawyers, jurists, journal- 
ists and political leaders who have 
enriched our national life. From 
them I have drawn some under- 
standing of the South, but my 
knowledge is nothing to yours. 

It is now being said that the De- 
partment of Justice is attempting to 
close all public schools in Virginia 
because of the Prince Edward situ- 
ation. This is not true, nor is the 
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_ Prince Edward suit a threat against 
local control. 

We are maintaining the orders 
of the courts. We are doing nothing 
more nor less. And if any one of 
you were in my position you would 
do likewise for it would be required 
by your oath of office. You might 
not want to do it, you might not 
like to do it, but you would do it. 

For I cannot believe that anyone 
can support a principle which pre- 
vents more than a thousand of our 
children in one county from at- 
tending public school—especially 
when this step was taken to cir- 
cumvent the orders of the court. 

Our position is quite clear. We 
are upholding the law. Our action 
does not threaten local control. 
The Federal government would not 
be running the schools in Prince 
Edward County any more than it 
is running the University of Geor- 
gia or the schools in my State of 
Massachusetts. 

In this case—in all cases—I say 
to you today that if the orders of 
the court are circumvented, the De- 
partment of Justice will act. 

We will not stand by or be aloof. 
We will move. 

Here on this campus . . . you 
endured a difficult ordeal. And 
when your moment of truth came, 
the voices crying “force” were 
overridden by the voices pleading 
for reason. 

And for this, I pay my respects 
to your governor, your Legislature 
and most particularly to you, the 
students and faculty of the Univer- 
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sity of Georgia. And I say, you are 
the wave of the future—not those 
who cry panic. For the country’s 
future you will and must prevail. 

I happen to believe that the 1954 
decision was right. But, my belief 
does not matter—it is the law. 
Some of you may believe the de- 
cision was wrong. That does not 
matter. It is the law. And we both 
respect the law. By facing this 
problem honorably, you have 
shown to all the world that we 
Americans are moving forward to- 
gether—solving this problem— 
under the rule of law. 

An integral part of all this is that 
we make a total effort to guarantee 
the ballot to every American of 
voting age—in the North as well 
as in the South. The right to vote is 
the easiest of all rights to grant. 
The spirit of our democracy, the 
letter of our Constitution and our 
laws require that there be no fur- 
ther delay in the achievement of 
full freedom to vote for all. Our 
system depends upon the fullest 
participation of all its citizens. 

The problem between the white 
and colored people is a problem 
for all sections of the United States. 
And as I have said, I believe there 
has been a great deal of hypocrisy 
in dealing with it. In fact, I found 
when I came to the Department of 
Justice that I need look no further 
to find evidence of this. 

I found that very few Negroes 
were employed above a custodial 
level. There were 950 lawyers 
working in the Department of 


Justice in Washington and only 10 
of them were Negroes. At the same 
moment the lawyers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice were bringing legal 
action to end discrimination, that 
same discrimination was _ being 
practiced within the Department 
itself. 

At a recent review for the visit- 
ing leader of a new African state, 
there was only one Negro in the 
guard of honor. At the Bureau of 
the Budget, Negroes were used only 
for custodial work. 

The Federal government is tak- 
ing steps to correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East 
who deplore discrimination in the 
South belong to institutions where 
no Negroes or Jews are allowed 
and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students 
are enrolled. Union officials criti- 
cize Southern leaders and yet prac- 
tice discrimination within their 
unions. Government officials be- 
long to private clubs in Washing- 
ton where Negroes including Am- 
bassadors are not welcomed even 
at mealtime. 

My firm belief is that if we are 
to make progress in this area—if 
we are to be truly great as a nation, 
then we must make sure that no- 
body is denied an opportunity be- 
cause of race, creed or color. We 
pledge, by example, to take action 
in our own backyard—the Depart- 
ment of Justice—we pledge to 
move to protect the integrity of the 
courts in the administration of jus- 
tice. In all this, we ask your help 
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—we need your assistance. 
I come to you today and I shall 

come to you in the years ahead to 

advocate reason and rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that since tak- 
ing office I have conferred many 
times with responsible public of- 
ficials and civic leaders in the South 
on specific situations. I shall con- 
tinue to do so. I don’t expect them 
always to agree with my view of 
what the law requires, but I be- 
lieve they share my respect for the 
law. We are trying to achieve ami- 
cable, voluntary solutions without 
going to court. These discussions 
have ranged from voting and 
school cases to incidents of arrest 
which might lead to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to 
avert violence and to get voluntary 
compliance. When our investiga- 
tions indicate there has been a vio- 
lation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible officials to take steps 
themselves to correct the situation. 
In some instances this has hap- 
pened. When it has not, we have 
had to take legal action. 

These conversations have been 
devoid of bitterness or hate. They 
have been carried on with mutual 
respect, understanding and good 
will. National unity is essential and 
before taking any legal action, we 
will where appropriate, invite the 
Southern leaders to make their 
views known in these cases. 

We, the American people, must 
avoid another Little Rock or an- 
other New Orleans. We cannot af- 
ford them. It is not only that such 
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incidents do incalculable harm to 
the children involved and to the 
relations among people. It is not 
only that such convulsions serious- 
ly undermine respect for law and 
order, and cause serious economic 
and moral damage. Such incidents 
hurt our country in the eyes of 
the world. We just can’t afford an- 
other Little Rock or another New 
Orleans. 

For on this generation of Ameri- 
cans falls the full burden of prov- 
ing to the world that we really 
mean it when we say all men are 
created free and are equal before 
the law. All of us might wish at 
times that we lived in a more tran- 
quil world, but we don’t. And if 
our times are difficult and perplex- 
ing, so are they challenging and 
filled with opportunity. 

To the South, perhaps more than 
any other section of the country, 
has been given the opportunity and 
the challenge and the responsibility 
of demonstrating America at its 
greatest—at its full potential of 
liberty under law. 

You may ask, will we enforce the 
Civil Rights statutes. 

The answer is: “Yes, we will.” 

We also will enforce the anti- 
trust laws, the anti-racketeering 
laws, the laws against kidnapping 
and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles 
across state lines, the illicit traffic 
in narcotics and all the rest. 

We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of 
the United States Government, and 
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I shall perform the duty I have 
sworn to undertake—to enforce 
the law, in every field of law and 
every region. 

We will not threaten, we will 
try to help. We will not persecute, 
we will prosecute. 

We will not make or interpret 
the laws. We shall enforce them— 
vigorously, without regional bias or 
political slant. 

All this we intend to do. But all 
the high rhetoric on Law Day about 
the noble mansions of the law; all 
the high-sounding speeches about 
liberty and justice, are meaningless 
unless people—you and I—breathe 
meaning and force into it. For our 
liberties depend upon our respect 
for the law. 

On December 13, 1889, Henry 
W. Grady of Georgia said these 
words to an audience in my home 
state of Massachusetts: 

“This hour little needs the loy- 
alty that is loyal to one section and 
yet holds the other in enduring sus- 
picion and estrangement. Give us 
the broad and perfect loyalty that 
loves and trusts Georgia alike with 
Massachusetts—that knows no 
South, no North, no East, no West. 
but endears with equal and patri- 
otic love every foot of our soil, 
every State of our Union. 

“A mighty duty, sir, and a 
mighty inspiration impels every one 
of us tonight to lose in patriotic 
consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides. We, sir, are 


Americans—and we stand for hu- 
man liberty!” 


Ten days later Mr. Grady was 
dead but his words live today. We 
stand for human liberty. 

The road ahead is full of diffi- 
culties and discomforts. But as for 
me, I welcome the challenge, I wel- 


going there. 


Johnson comes from. 


Cyprus, of course. 


come the opportunity and I pledge 
my best effort—all I have in mater- 
ial things and physical strength and 
spirit to see that freedom shall ad- 
vance and that our children will 
grow old under the rule of law. 


nie 


Dialogue On Races 
From High Places 


Elsa Maxwell: .. . I’m flying to Milan for the weekend for the open- 
ing of my friend Maria Callas at La Scala. The whole world is 


Harry Golden: Miss Maxwell, do you know that Negro singer... 

Elsa Maxwell: Leontyne Price. She’s great. 

Harry Golden: Mattiwilda Dobbs. 

Elsa Maxwell: Oh, yes, she’s very fine. They’re not allowed to sing, 
though, in most theaters. Isn’t that ridiculous? And Leontyne 
Price, who’s the greatest Aida in the world. We are so bigoted, 
prejudiced, ignorant . . . ignorant! No Negro can go in the opera 
in Dallas where I went to hear that great performance last 
Wednesday. That’s a terrible thing. And that’s where Lyndon 


Harry Golden: Yes, well, he’ll help it. He’s a... 
Elsa Maxwell: I hope he helps it. He’s a friend of mine. I hope he 
helps it. I’m giving a party for the sixteen new African states and 


Harry Golden: That’s good. We'd better have them as friends. 
Elsa Maxwell: If we don’t get them, we're lost. 
(From Redbook magazine, March, 1961) 
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BY ARTHUR HERZOG 


(Reprinted by permission from 


THINK Magazine, Copyright 
1961 by International Business 
Machines Corporation) 


R. RALPH JOHNSON 
BUNCHE, the man in charge 

of the United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo, the most ex- 
tensive and probably the most deli- 
cate undertaking to which the 
international body has ever com- 
mitted itself, is a broad-shouldered, 
graying man of 56, a little under 
6 feet tall, with eye-glasses, a slight 
paunch, and an expression of mas- 
sive, Buddha-like tranquillity that 
seems almost inappropriate under 
the circumstances. Bunche’s offi- 
cial title is Under Secretary of the 
United Nations for Special Political 
Affairs, but trouble shooter is an 
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A visit with the estimable 
Ralph J. Bunche, the highest- 
ranking American in the 
United Nations Secretariat 
~ and an eminent expert on 
African affairs 


INTERNATIONAL 
TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


accurate title to describe his duties. 
Elsewhere at the U.N., crisis stirs 
occasionally, but in Bunche’s office 
it is pervasive, like the hum of the 
air conditioning. 

Mr. Bunche—at his request, no- 
body at the U.N. calls him Dr. 
Bunche—received his visitor in his 
yellow-walled sanctum on the 38th 
floor of the U.N. Secretariat, from 
which he commands a sea gull’s 
view of New York, though it is 
doubtful that he has much chance 
to gaze. Although he is an unpre- 
tentious man who runs a casual 
office, he is enormously busy. Since 
last July, Bunche has been con- 
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fronted with one impending Congo 
calamity after another, and while 
all have been safely weathered so 
far, the Buddha looks a little weary. 

“I come in at 9:30 or so and 
often stay until one or two in the 
morning. I also work Saturdays 
and Sundays, year-round,” Bunche 
told me. He pointed to a mound 
of papers on his desk. ‘The cables 
from the men in the field are the 
problem. Some of them call for 
immediate decisions. Sometimes, in 
top priority cases, the cable editor 
calls me in the middle of the night. 
I guess I stay tired. You get used 
to it.” He smiled ruefully. 

Bunche’s domain, special politi- 
cal affairs, covers considerable 
ground beyond the Congo. He is 
deeply involved in U.N. activities 
in the Near East, and he supervises 
the U.N. force that still patrols, 
after four years, in Sinai and the 
Gaza Strip. He directs the U.N. 
program for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, which includes a 
commission of scientists studying 
the effects of atomic radiation on 
human beings. 

“In addition,” Bunche said, “I 
get such odds and ends as the Sec- 
retary-General regularly throws at 
me.” 

Among these occasional tasks 
was what looked to be a fairly 
straightforward job in the Congo, 
where Bunche went in June 1960, 
to represent Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold at the Congo’s in- 
dependence celebration. Bunche 
showed me a letter from the S-G, 
as he is called in UNese, setting 
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forth his original assignment, and 
it occurred to me that Bunche must 
sometimes review those orders with 
a feeling of irony. Hammarskjold 
wrote: “Following the ceremonies 
of independence, I wish you to stay 
on in the Congo for a period of a 
few weeks for the purpose of being 
available to the Government of the 
newly independent state for con- 
sultation and discussion on matters 
relating to the United Nations in- 
. 

“On the basis of your consulta- 
tions and discussions with the 
Congo authorities on questions of 
assistance, you are to report direct- 
ly to me, with such recommenda- 
tions as you consider suitable.” 

“That was how it started,” 
Bunche said in his deep, halting 
voice. “I got into Léopoldville from 
Brussels on a Sabena plane on June 
25, at 6:00 a.m.” Bunche stopped 
to check his facts in a notebook 
that he took from his breast pocket. 
“There was confusion from the be- 
ginning, even though the country 
was technically still under Belgian 
administration. Nobody was at the 
airport to meet my assistant and 
myself, and we had to hitch a ride 
into town. I was taking a look at 
Léopoldville from the car as we got 
in, when suddenly we heard a ter- 
rific din, and we were enveloped 
in a dense choking cloud. We dis- 
covered that it was DDT—a heli- 
copter was spraying for mosqui- 
toes. That was my entrance to the 
Congo, and I can’t help contrasting 
it with my departure, two months 
later. We drove to the special U.N. 
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airport in cars with blue U.N. flags 
and boarded a white plane with 
U.N. markings. A lot happened in 
between.” 

The Congo independence cele- 
bration went off without trouble, 
on June 30; and Bunche was talk- 
ing technical assistance with the 
government when, on the evening 
of July 7, the Congo army marched 
rebelliously into Léopoldville, be- 
ginning the crisis that has not yet 
abated. Bunche got word of the 
insurrection on the radio; and, an 
hour later, the street in front of his 
hotel window was swarming with 
Congolese troops. In the morning, 
Bunche, along with the other 
guests, was taken from his room at 
gunpoint, but he was soon released. 

“You had there a military force 
of 25,000 that had thrown off its 
Belgian command and officers,” 
Bunche said. “There was nothing 
to oppose it. It was an undisci- 
plined army, a real threat to se- 
curity. I’ve never been so fright- 
ened in my life. And yet, in 
Léopoldville that day, there was no 
looting and no murder. Nobody 
was seriously injured. If such a 
thing had happened in any other 
city in the world, I doubt if things 
would have come off as well.” 

After Belgian troops were called 
into action, July 12, the Congolese 
government, in consultation with 
Bunche, appealed to the U.N. for 
military assistance, and the Secur- 
ity Council agreed to help. Within 
24 hours, troops were on the way, 
and Bunche was put in charge of 
the operation. He has described 
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the Congo as “the toughest job I 
ever had,” and I asked him why. 

“In the first place,” he said, “we 
were confronted with a situation 
where the need for assistance was 
greater than the U.N. had yet en- 
countered. Then, meeting that 
need was extremely difficult. We 
had the support of the international 
community but to supply the aid— 
to get the machinery going—was 
well-nigh impossible because of the 
lack of an effective government. 
There was an almost total break- 
down of the mechanisms that make 
a society go. 

“So we were greatly handi- 
capped. Much of our work was 
merely maintaining law and order. 
I should also mention the psycho- 
logical state of the country. It’s a 
society where frustration and fear 
are in abundance—heritages of the 
colonial past. There was also a 
virtually complete lack of trained 
people after the Belgian exodus. 
Out of a population of over 14 mil- 
lion there were only 17 university 
graduates. There wasn’t a Congo- 
lese soldier in the army above the 
rank of sergeant. There wasn’t a 
Congolese doctor, lawyer or pro- 
fessor in the whole society. 

“Our task was to keep the es- 
sential services functioning, to find 
people to man the airport control 
towers, pilot ships in the harbor, 
run the trains, with the U.N. army 
taking over the security function. 
We sought to help the government 
reorganize the army and reinstill 
discipline. There was also the long- 
range work of technical assistance. 


I spent days conferring with gov- 
ernment officials. We’d talk about 
their needs—roads, dams, public 
administration. I would tell them 
what the U.N. could, and could 
not do to help. 

“TI don’t agree with the pessimists 
about the Congo, those who predict 
that under independence it will re- 
vert to jungle. The Congo is not 
poor in resources. It has enough 
food, fertile soil, and it is rich in 
minerals. It has good rivers and 
facilities for air transportation. 
Given a functioning government, 
the Congo should not have insuper- 
able difficulty. I would hope that 
the U. N. forces there will not have 
to stay as long as they have in Gaza. 
We can help raise Congolese living 
standards and that need not take a 
long time. As it stands now the 
economy is beginning to operate 
again. The country will need much 
help and over an extended period, 
but this, after all, is the age of in- 
ternational assistance.” 

The phone rang, and Bunche 
answered. “Well, I was offered the 
ambassadorship of Liberia once, 
when that post was earmarked for 
a Negro,” he was saying. He 
chuckled benignly. “I told them I 
wouldn’t take a Jim Crow job.” 

“Ralph Bunche,” reports a man 
who watched him in action in the 
Congo, “was marvelous. His per- 
sonality had a great effect. He was 
extraordinarily firm, immensely 
solid, supremely impartial. He was 
the only fixed point in an incredibly 
mobile situation. Bunche held the 
works together single-handedly for 
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six or seven weeks.” 

Bunche began with a staff of five 
and a portable typewriter, and 
ended with a U.N. force of 18,000 
men, recruited from 18 countries, 
patrolling a nation four times the 
size of France, most of whose in- 
habitants had never heard of the 
United Nations. U.N. headquarters 
was Bunche’s bedroom, which dis- 
commoded Bunche less than might 
be expected. As he says, he was 
working 19 hours a day. A single 
telephone, sometimes not function- 
ing, connected the U.N. command 
with the outside world. Bunche 
was at the head of a long table, 
with his staff ranged along the 
sides, and he was impervious to 
interruptions. 

“There was a sea of visitors,” a 
witness to the preceedings says. 
“There was always something 
going on. Somebody was always 
panicking, rioting, getting arrested, 
seeking protection. The Congo 
was a real Marx Brothers’ country. 
You might describe it as being in 
a state of dynamic disorganization. 
Still, there was time to laugh. One 
day, somebody called Bunche a 
Swede. He broke up.” 

What the Congo was like can be 
illustrated by an incident that oc- 
curred in a Léopoldville hospital 
after Belgian doctors had left 
and, in the absence of any author- 
ity, the hospital orderlies took 
charge. One day, U.N. forces were 
passing the hospital and heard 
screams, which they followed to the 
operating room. They found there 
two orderlies who had appointed 
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themselves surgeons, and were 
poised, scalpels in hand, over a 
protesting patient strapped to the 
operating table. The orderlies were 
arguing about which way an inci- 
sion should be made. They had al- 
ways wanted to perform an oper- 
ation, and had to be forcibly re- 
strained. 

On another occasion, Bunche 
wanted to cheer up the frightened 
population of Léopoldville, and 
dispatched a Ghana band through 
the town. This band was somewhat 
unique, in that it would break ranks 
occasionally and start playing jazz. 
The people loved it, and cheered. 
Immediately, a rumor began that 
a riot had started, and, at the air- 
port, the Belgians stopped incom- 
ing planes and braced for an attack. 
A U.N. man had to go out and 
calm them down. 

Bunche himself was sometimes 
in a position of having to be ref- 
eree between armed men ready to 
fight, and on several occasions he 
was in physical danger himself. 
About this sort of incident he is 
reluctant to talk. Indeed, he is 
chary about going beyond general- 
izations in describing his own work 
in the Congo, on the grounds of 
diplomatic discretion. He suffers 
from a difficulty similar to what 
Justice Felix Frankfurter called 
“judicial lockjaw,” meaning that he 
can’t say anything that might affect 
a current project of the U.N. 

“I could probably get rich if I 
wanted to write my autobiogra- 
phy,” he told me. “But I can’t talk 
about my work in the Congo, or 
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in Palestine, either, in any detail as 
long as the U.N. is still involved in 
those problems.” 

Bunche seems balanced, sturdy 
and not easily discouraged as the 
cables pour in and the problems 
swirl about him, and perhaps his 
own early difficulties have helped 
equip him for his present job. 

“I was,” he has said, “buffeted 
about a good deal.” 

Bunche was born in 1904, in 
Detroit, and grew up on the wrong 
side of the tracks there and in the 
West. As a boy, he seldom wore 
shoes in the summer, saving them 
for school in the fall, and he can’t 
remember a time when he didn’t 
have to work. Bunche’s father, an 
itinerant barber, and his mother 
died within a few weeks of each 
other when Bunche was 14, and he 
went to live with his grandmother 
in Los Angeles. There, he partici- 
pated in what must have been one 
of the earliest lunch-counter dem- 
onstrations. With other high school 
students he sat at a drugstore lunch 
counter and refused to leave until 
served. 

Bunche attended the University 
of California in Los Angeles, where 
he seems to have had something 
of a corner on laurels: He played 
varsity basketball, was sports editor 
of the year-book and captain of the 
debating team, and graduated both 
Phi Beta Kappa and summa cum 
laude. He was given a fellowship 
to Harvard, but lacked the train 
fare and living expenses. Bunche 
was saved by a Negro women’s 
social club, which raised $1,000 to 
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launch a favorite son. Bunche 
proved well worth the investment, 
leaving Harvard with a bagful of 
awards and a Ph.D. in political sci- 
ence. His field was the African 
colonies and mandates, and Bunche 
studied them first hand, traveling 
through the countryside in a bat- 
tered car and sometimes on foot. 
He was delighted by his reception, 
for the African tribes, having heard 
rumors that some of their forebears 
had in olden times been transported 
to a new land, received him as a 
relative returned from the dead. 

Until the war, Bunche was a pro- 
fessor at Howard University, al- 
though he was active elsewhere. 
He also worked with the Swedish 
economist Gunnar Myrdal on the 
problem of the Negro in America. 
On this assignment, Bunche recalls 
being chased cut of some Southern 
towns, once at 80 miles an hour 
with a small mob in pursuit. 

In 1941, Bunche began working 
for the Government, and eventually 
he joined the Department of State, 
which lent him to the U.N. Bunche, 
an expert both on Africa and in- 
terracial problems, was offered, in 
the late °40’s, the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State, but said that he 
would not again subject his family 
to a segregated Washington, and he 
remained with the United Nations. 
The U.S. loss was the U.N.’s gain. 
In 1950, for his work in arranging 
armistice agreements ending the 
war between Israel and the Arab 
States over the Palestine issue, 
Bunche was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 
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Bunche has a skein of honorary 
degrees, and he holds various posts 
outside the United Nations. He is 
a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard and a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. At the 
U.N., where Bunche is the highest- 
ranking American in the Secre- 
tariat, he has one special dispensa- 
tion, which is to talk about 
American race problems. For 
Bunche’s dedication to the U.N. is 
matched by another ideal: racial 
equality. 

I had started to ask Bunche, 
after he’d gotten off the phone, a 
question about the future of Africa, 
but he stopped me with a wave of 
his hand. 

“I don’t like to generalize about 
Africa,” he said. “That’s a mis- 
take too many people make. The 
African states have a wide variety 
of problems. There are striking 
differences. What you may say 
about Tanganyika may have little 
relation to Nigeria or Kenya. Some 
African countries are nomadic, 
others agricultural. Some have 
large European settlements, others 
haven’t. Some have rich minerais 
and soils and some haven't. It’s 
very misleading to speak of Africa 
and think we’re talking about a 
homogeneous continent. 

“It is true that there is a revolu- 
tionary fervor for change. The Af- 
rican states are all demanding 
development, but they are no dif- 
ferent from under-developed coun- 
tries elsewhere. We are trying to 
supply that help, and naturally we 
can’t do enough. Almost every 
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state in the world needs more help 
than it is getting. 

“Nor is racial antagonism the 
unifying force. They are race con- 
scious, maybe too much so. It’s un- 
derstandable. I don’t think, though, 
that there is much racial hatred. 
The racial fact is implicit in colo- 
nialism, but it is striking how little 
actual racial dislike there is. The 
demand for freedom in Africa has 
not followed what many supposed 
it would, a line of racial bitterness. 

“Many African states have 
strongly opposed nuclear testing in 
the Sahara. But what they all really 
have in common is their national- 
ism and their anti-colonialism. 
They want independence and no 
foolishness about it. They know 
they need help, but they want no 
strings attached. They are very 
serious about that. 

“It’s clear, I think, that for these 
countries it’s easier to receive as- 


sistance through an international 
body than on a bilateral basis. Per- 
haps what they need most of all is 
moral support, and this particu- 
larly from the United Nations. 

“Here is a continent undergoing 
revolution and for the most part 
doing it peaceably. You could call 
it an African renaissance. At the 
end of World War II, there were 
800 million colonial people. Now 
there are only 100 million left, 
mostly in Africa. It’s a whole new 
world, a world that’s bound to have 
its problems, and Africa is part 
of it.” 

Bunche was looking anxiously at 
his cables, and I said goodbye. As 
I was leaving, his secretary came in 
with the message that representa- 
tives of an airline had come to give 
Bunche “another award.” He 
smiled sadly. 

“Oh well, show them in,” he 
said. “Dll never get home tonight.” 


White Man, Listen! 

“Many people in the South, where I live, don’t like to accept the 
inevitable, but 25 years from now there will be no segregation in the 
USA. If there is, we'll be licked by the Reds. For the non-white peoples, 
who own the lands where we must be able to trade, will eventually 
choose racially desegregated Communism and its kind of slavery before 
they will accept our kind of freedom if it includes racial discrimina- 
tion.”—Philip Wylie in Saga magazine. 
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Witnessing the ringside antics of the 
so-called “weaker sex,” a newsman 


wonders “if maybe the wrong people 


are not doing the fighting” 


MAMA IS A MAULER 


BY EDWIN POPE 
(Reprinted by permission from The Miami Herald) 


WICE recently we have been 

treated to the spectacles of 

mothers of fighters vaulting 
into Miami Beach rings to embrace 
their victorious offspring. 

Once it was custom to throw in a 
towel for a loser. Now, apparently, 
you throw in a mother for a winner. 

Imagine ring announcers in fu- 
ture fights: “In this corner, wearing 
white trunks, at pounds, 
Floyd Patterson . . . and in pur- 
ple taffeta with crimson bows, his 
mother .. .” 

Are these maternal 


invasions 


simply isolated incidents? Or are 
they part of a plot by purity forces 
who, encountering difficulty in find- 
ing a national czar to cleanse box- 
ing, have chosen the mothers to 
mop up? 

* * 

EMILE GRIFFITH and mama 
collaborated in a show consider- 
ably more impressive than anything 
he did singly in winning the welter- 
weight title from Benny Paret at 
Miami Beach. 

Once Paret was stretched for 
good, Griffith went into a gyration 
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so jubilant that he landed on the 
back of his neck. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, the substantial figure 
of Mrs. Griffith was seen plowing 
through the press section. “Look 
out!” cried one tallish reporter as 
Mrs. Griffith’s heavy purse almost 
clipped his ear. “Whew!” 

Without so much as a by-your- 
leave to policemen guarding the 
ring, she ducked through the ropes 
and made for Emile. 

Mrs. Griffith is a large woman, 
and when she laughs she has a good 
time all over. She was chortling 
and giggling and generally straining 
seismographs all over the place 
when her strength seemed to fail. 
She began to sink toward the floor. 

Gil Clancy, Griffith’s trainer, 
turned white. For 13 rounds he 
had bellowed and gestured and 
generally contributed about as 
much physical toil as his fighter. 
Now, exhausted, he was confronted 
with the task of carrying the inert 
Mrs. Griffith to a corner. 

Policemen saved the night. They 
caught Mrs. G. as she listed to 
about 45 degrees. She sat out the 
rest of the celebration on her son’s 
stool, fanning herself. 

* * 

FLOYD PATTERSON'S moth- 

er was not quite so spectacular. But 


her effect on her son was even more 
marked. Hardly had Ingemar Jo- 
hansson been counted out than she 
came clambering up the steps to 
Floyd’s corner. 

“By jove!” sang out the British 
Broadcasting Company announcer 
just behind me. “It’s Floyd’s wite 
.. . why, no, it’s his mother. . . 
... frightfully young, y’know .. .” 

Already embarrassed by his tar- 
diness in putting Johansson to 
sleep, poor Patterson seemed less 
than happy to see Mama P. He 
pulled away like a recalcitrant 
schoolboy as she tried to peck him 
on the cheek. 

In the manner of mothers every- 
where, rebuff only served to renew 
her determination. The next time 
Mrs. Patterson grasped Floyd near 
the base of the skull as though pre- 
paring to wring the neck of a 
chicken, and wrenched him into 
kissing range. 

Floyd finally escaped a few 
sheepish seconds later. 

No one seems to know the exact 
upshot of this new mamas-into-the- 
ring pattern. 

However, after watching their 
sons fight and then viewing the 
mothers’ individual feats of strength 
in entering the ring, | am wonder- 
ing if maybe the wrong people are 
not doing the fighting. 


A wedding ring is much like a tourniquet—both tend to stop cir- 


culation—Roy A. Brenner. 
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THAT BOUGHT JOBS 


When several Philadelphia firms refused to drop their 
bans against hiring Negroes in certain jobs, four hun- 
dred Negro ministers showed them the high cost of bias 


BY HANNAH LEES 
(Reprinted from The Reporter, Copyright 1961 
by The Reporter Magazine Company) 
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x¢Gitea2 HEN four hundred min- 
¢ Pisters in one city advise 
buy something, a lot 
of whatever that some- 
thing may be goes unbought and 
the company that makes it is quick- 
ly aware of the fact. 

For a month and a half, starting 
March 19, congregations of four 
hundred Negro churches in Phila- 
delphia have not bought Sunoco 
gas or oil for their cars and trucks 
or Sun fuel oil to heat their homes. 
Last January for exactly one week 
they were not buying Gulf gas or 
oil. Last October for two weeks 
they were not drinking Pepsi-Cola. 
And last summer for two months 
they were not eating any cakes or 
pies made by the Tasty Baking 
Company. 

These periods of mass inaction 
have been the result of a joint 
decision reached last May by the 
pastors of those four hundred 
churches. They call it their Selec- 
tive Patronage Program and their 
purpose is simple and forthright: 
to persuade—they reject words like 
“force” or “demand”—one com- 
pany after another in Philadelphia 
to employ more Negroes in pres- 
tige jobs. 

Their method is equally simple 
and forthright. A delegation of 
ministers, sometimes five, usually 
four, calls on whatever company 
the group has decided to investi- 
gate and politely inquires how 
many Negroes it employs and in 
what jobs. The companies have 
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given this information willingly so 
far, and they might as well; the 
ministers usually already know, un- 
officially. The first meeting is al- 
ways exploratory, but a second 
meeting is then requested a week 
or two later. At this meeting the 
ministers, though still quiet, still 
polite, are specific about what they 
want. At first it wasn’t very much. 
Lately, as with the present Sun 
boycott, it has become a good deal. 
Whether they are now asking too 
much only time will tell. 

With the Tasty Baking Com- 
pany, the second firm they visited 
and the first one where they en- 
countered opposition, the ministers 
asked the company to hire two Ne- 
gro driver-salesmen, two Negro 
clerical workers, and three or four 
Negro girls in the icing depart- 
ment, where the workers had 
traditionally been all-white. They 
were not interested in the fact that 
the Tasty Baking Company al- 
ready had hundreds of Negro em- 
ployees. What they are interested 
in is placing Negro workers in 
positions of dignity and responsi- 
bility. Their aim is to change the 
public image of Negro workers. 
The Tasty Baking Company did 
not have any Negroes driving 
trucks or working in its office. 

When Mr. Pass, the personnel 
manager of the company, and Mr. 
Kaiser, the president, pointed out 
that they had no need, just then, 
for more driver-salesmen or cleri- 
cal workers, the ministers said 
politely but firmly that they still 
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hoped these people could be hired 
within two weeks. If not, the four 
hundred ministers they represented 
would have to advise their congre- 
gations on the Sunday following 
not to buy any Tasty cakes or pies 
until they were hired. 

Mr. Kaiser understandably felt 
pushed and resistant. The Negro 
driver-salesmen and clerks and 
icers were not hired within the two 
weeks, and the ministers did tell 
their congregations not to buy any 
Tasty cakes or pies until further 
notice. Printed advertisements to 
this effect mysteriously appeared 
in bars, beauty parlors, and barber- 
shops. Nobody knows how many 
thousand dollars’ worth of sales 
the Tasty Baking Company lost 
during those summer months, but 
there are 700,000 Negroes in Phil- 
adelphia and a large proportion 
have some connection with those 
four hundred churches. When the 
boycott was officially called off two 
months later from four hundred 
pulpits, the Tasty Baking Com- 
pany had in its employ two Negro 
driver-salesmen, two Negro clerical 
workers, and some half-dozen Ne- 
gro icers. 

The Pepsi-Cola Company, which 
was called on last September, was 
also resistant to the ministers’ 
requests. On October 2, a boycott 
was called from four hundred pul- 
pits. Two days later the spokesman 
of the delegation received a tele- 
gram saying that Pepsi-Cola had 
hired the requested personnel. But 
the boycott lasted two weeks, be- 
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cause it is a policy of the ministers 
not to call a boycott off until the new 
employees are actually at work. 

Gulf Oil, which was approached 
last winter at the height of the 
heating season, showed no interest 
in meeting with the ministers. 
When three weeks had gone by 
without an appointment being ar- 
ranged, a boycott of Gulf products 
was called the next Sunday. The 
day after that the switchboards at 
Gulf were jammed with calls can- 
celing oil contracts. Gulf then 
moved so quickly to meet the min- 
isters’ demands that the boycott 
lasted only a week. But here a new 
factor entered: the union. One of 
the ministers’ stipulations, that the 
new Negro employees must not be 
the first to be laid off, conflicts 
with seniority provisions in Gulf’s 
union contract. Union officials met 
with the ministers and explained 
that they were sympathetic with 
their aims, but not when they col- 
lided with union bargaining. Three 
Negro truck drivers had been hired 
and after thirty days joined the 
union. All has been serene, but 
seasonal layofis have begun by 
now. If drivers with seniority are 
laid off first, the union is not likely 
to take it lying down. The min- 
isters may decide to finesse that 
one. 

Bond Bread, Freihofer Bread, 
Coca-Cola, and Seven-Up all seem 
to have found the ministers’ re- 
quests reasonable when they were 
called on. So, apparently, have 
Esso, Cities Service, Atlantic, and 
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Mobil. None of these companies 
has had to cope with a boycott. 
Atlantic, which already had some 
Negroes in clerical and executive 
jobs before the ministers came to 
call, says it now has twenty-five 
Negroes in white-collar jobs, in- 
cluding a chemist, a psychologist, 
and a former football hero in sales 
promotion. They say that they are 
well pleased with the quality of 
work these employees do and with 
the general office morale. The min- 
isters mention Atlantic frequently 
as an example of how smoothly 
their project goes when everyone 
co-operates. 

The origin and operation of the 
Selective Patronage Program are 
somewhat shrouded in mystery. It 
acknowledges no leaders, and no 
one will say who called the first 
meeting. “Some of us just got to- 
gether,” they say, “and decided we 
could not in good moral con- 
science remain silent while our 
congregations patronized compan- 
ies that were discriminating against 
Negroes.” The names of the min- 
isters who have called on the vari- 
ous companies are on public rec- 
ord, but there is a different dele- 
gation for each company and a 
different spokesman. The Rev- 
erend Alfred G. Dunston, pastor 
of the Wesley A.M.E. Zion Church, 
has been the spokesman with Sun 
Oil. The Reverend Leon Sullivan 
of the Zion Baptist Church was the 
spokesman with the Tasty Baking 
Company. The Reverend Joshua 
E. Licorish, of Zion Methodist 
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Church, was the spokesman with 
Gulf and with the union. 

The Philadelphia Commission 
on Human Relations, which in- 
vestigated the Tasty boycott at the 
request of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—and found no illegal dis- 
crimination but no evidence of 
positive integration either—men- 
tions Dr. Noah Moore, a bishop 
in the Methodist Church, the Rev- 
erend Lorenzo Shepard, pastor of 
the Mount Olivet Baptist Taber- 
nacle, and the Reverend Leon Sul- 
livan as prominent in the campaign. 
But no one will say who makes up 
the priority committee, which meets 
—always at a different place—to 
decide on the next target and what 
they will ask for. They have, they 
say, no Officers, no by-laws, no 
minutes, no dues, and no treasury. 

“But it is the best-organized un- 
organized program you ever saw in 
action,” one of them said to me. 
“We can call a boycott of a quar- 
ter of a million people within 
twenty-four hours and call it off 
within twenty-four hours.” A quar- 
ter of a million is probably not 
too high. Lined up solidly behind 
the ministers are fraternal organi- 
zations, social clubs, insurance 
agents, bartenders, beauticians, the 
N.A.A.C.P., and the Negro news- 
papers. Even local dealers whose 
sales have been hurt by the various 
boycotts seem to go along with the 
program. 

Highhanded and arbitrary as the 
Selective Patronage Program may 
seem, it is hard to find anything 
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illegal or even really unethical in it. 
The ministers are simply exercis- 
ing their democratic right to “‘ad- 
vise” their friends what to-buy and 
what not to buy. They are, of 
course, using their buying power 
to pressure these companies to hire 
employees they may not need at 
the moment, but their position is 
that if they waited for any of these 
companies to need that many Ne- 
gro employees they would wait a 
long time. “We have waited too 
long already,” one of them said. 

A consistent complaint of both 
liberals and conservatives has been 
that Negroes did not do enough for 
themselves, did not exercise enough 
leadership in solving their own 
problems. These Negro ministers 
are exercising leadership and, so 
far, with impunity. The Tasty Bak- 
ing Company consulted both the 
Chamber of Commerce and their 
own lawyers to see if any counter- 
action were possible. The conclu- 
sion seemed to be that it would be 
pretty hard to take a group of un- 
organized ministers to court, and 
even if they could it would not help 
Tasty’s position much. 

The ministers point out that 
some three thousand Negro boys 
and girls graduate from Philadel- 
phia high schools every year and 
usually end by taking the jobs that 
nobody else wants because they 
are the last to be chosen. Many of 
them, the ministers admit, are not 
as highly qualified as they should 
be, but even the qualified ones 
have to fight the preconceived idea 
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that they are not qualified. This, 
essentially, is the battle the min- 
isters are trying to fight for them. 

There are some new elements to 
the Sun Oil boycott now in prog- 
ress. The ministers are feeling 
their strength and pushing harder 
than ever before. They may be 
pushing too hard, but perhaps they 
have to, to find out how far and 
how fast they can move. They 
phoned Sun at the end of January 
and requested a meeting. Sun ar- 
ranged a meeting for February 3 
in a very relaxed mood. A year ago 
Sun had asked Reverend Leon Sul- 
livan and Dr. Jerome Holland, 
president of Hampton Institute, to 
advise it in setting up a program 
of increased Negro employment in 
white-collar jobs. At that time it 
had hired two Negro clerks. It had 
records of hundreds of Negro em- 
ployees at its Marcus Hook re- 
finery, some in responsible super- 
visory jobs. It had just decided to 
include three Negro colleges in its 
yearly talent search. Sun felt it was 
in the clear. 

The ministers didn’t agree. They 
weren’t interested in the number of 
Negroes working in the refinery. 
Negroes had always held jobs like 
that. “You hired two Negro clerks 
a year ago, but none since,” they 
said. “Two in an office force of fif- 
teen-hundred isn’t much, is it? And 
you have no Negroes driving trucks. 
And even though you plan to in- 
clude Negroes in your talent 
search, you haven't actually hired 
any.” 
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Sun said business had fallen off. 
They had had to move more slowly 
than they planned, but were now 
going ahead as fast as they could. 

At the second meeting two 
weeks later, the ministers quietly 
dropped what must have seemed 
to Sun a bombshell. They wanted 
Sun to hire twenty-four Negro em- 
ployees: nineteen additional office 
workers, three permanent truck 
drivers, and a motor products 
salesman. When? Within the next 
month. 

Sun said that wasn’t possible, 
not within a month. There would 
not be anywhere near nineteen 
new job openings in the office in 
that time. And how could it hire 
three new truck drivers when they 
were just about to lay off thirty- 
five as the heating season ended? 

It may be a coincidence that 
what the ministers have asked for 
at Sun is just about equivalent to 
the number of white-collar Ne- 
groes now employed by Atlantic. 
Philadelphia is the home office of 
both Sun and Atlantic. Each of 
them has about fifteen hundred 
people working in its home office. 
The ministers say that twenty-five 
Negroes in an office force of that 
size is not much to ask; that they 
can be found and will have to be 
it Sun wants any Negro customers 
around Philadelphia. The Urban 
League could supply them, say the 
ministers; they themselves could 
supply them if asked. 

Sun has not, so far, asked the 
ministers to recruit for them, but it 
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has been in touch with the Urban 
League. By March 16, the last 
meeting before the boycott dead- 
line of Sunday, March 19, Sun had 
interviewed nineteen Negro appli- 
cants for clerical work, and had 
hired one of them. The others, they 
said, did not have the necessary 
qualifications. Sun had also hired 
one Negro salesman and upgraded 
one man from mechanic to truck 
driver. The ministers had accepted 
Sun’s stand that it could not take 
on new truck drivers while about 
to lay off old ones and said they 
would settle for upgrading to truck 
driver three of their men who were 
already employed by Sun. 

The boycott was called on 
March 19 and is still in progress. As 
of late April, Sun had hired about 
half the workers requested by the 
ministers. There were seven more 
Negro girls in the home office, 
there were two Negro salesmen, 
and three drivers had been up- 
graded from work in the garage 
and the refinery. Sun says that 
from now on it will hire people as 
needed, interviewing both white 
and Negro applicants without dis- 
crimination. When asked about the 
loss in business, spokesmen for the 
firm shrug and say it is hard to 
estimate. They seem unruffled and 
without resentment, but say flatly 
that they cannot do more. And 
there is no reason why they should 
if they can get along without Ne- 
gro customers. The ministers esti- 
mate, however that Sun is losing 
some $7,000 a week. And the 
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number of Negro customers Sun 
may have to get along without 
seems to be increasing. 

Those four hundred unorgan- 
ized ministers now plan to spread 
their boycott progressively, first 
across the state and then, they say, 
across the country if necessary. On 
Sunday, April 9, they began the 
first part of what they call the 
second phase of their program. All 
the Negro Masonic lodges across 
the state announced a boycott of 
Sun products. Their members num- 
ber 25,000 and they claim to be 
able to influence several times that 
many. Perhaps they can. If Sun 
has still not hired the requested 
twenty-four Negro workers in an- 
cther couple of weeks, the min- 
isters say the boycott will spread to 
all the churches across Pennsyl- 
vania, and after that to all the 
men’s and women’s clubs. And 
after that they will go beyond 
Pennsylvania. 

Wouldn’t it have been more 
logical, I asked, to start with all 
the churches in Pennsylvania? 

“A boycott of the Masons is 
easier to control,” I was told, ‘“‘and 
easier to call off in a hurry if Sun 
fills its quota. We could easily call 
on a boycott of all the churches, 
but it might take a while to call it 
off. We don’t want to hurt Sun. We 
aren't mad at anybody. We just 
want to see our boys and girls in 
decent jobs.” 

Do the ministers have this much 
power? They probably don’t know 


themselves yet. They must feel 
there is a certain poetic justice in 
big business feeling pushed by its 
traditionally most subservient em- 
ployees. They may feel there is a 
special poetic justice that Sun Oil, 
owned by the Pews who for years 
controlled the Negro vote in Phila- 
delphia by dropping money where 
it would do the most good, should 
now be having to negotiate with 
the new Negroes. But this pro- 
posed state-wide and possibly na- 
tion-wide boycott which originated 
with four hundred unorganized 
ministers is loaded with dangerous 
possibilities. George Schermer, 
executive director of the Philadel- 
phia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, has been glad to see these 
Negro ministers exercising leader- 
ship. As long as they can function 
in this amorphous state, he is all 
for them, he says, but if they can 
make good on this spreading boy- 
cott, it may be hard not to develop 
an overt organization with factions 
and ultimate corruption .. . 

“Power corrupts, you know the 
old saying,” I reminded one of the 
ministers. “Aren’t you afraid that 
all this mushrooming power may 
land you in trouble?” He smiled 
gently. “No, honey,” he said, “be- 
cause we haven’t any heroes to 
feed on that power, we haven’t any 
leaders or bosses. And we aren't 
going to have any. As long as we 
can make out without them, we'll 
do fine.” As long as they can, he 
is probably right. 
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A MEMO TO 
NEGRO 
WOMEN: 


UTERINE 
CANCER 
CAN BE 
REDUCED 


BY VINCENT E. SAUNDERS JR. 
Chief Health Educator, Chicago Board of Health 


A frank and timely discussion 

of the high incidence of this 

dread disease among Negro 

women, and of what they 
must do about it 


CCORDING American 
Cancer Society figures, the 
rate of new cases of uterine 

cancer is approximately twice as 
high among Negro women as in the 
general population. 

As shocking as this sounds, it is 
a fact, verified by data compiled 
across the nation in detection and 
diagnostic centers, from medical 
case histories, and from the grim 
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reality of death registration cer- 
tificates. 

For far too long—due to mis- 
placed modesty and squeamishness 
—little organized effort has been 
made to acquaint the public with 
the alarming statistics about uterine 
cancer. And, until the public is 
aware of the great danger, there is 
little likelihood of effective moves 
at remedy. 

In this article, we shall deal di- 
rectly and honestly with what is 
known of the causes of the high 
percentage of uterine cancer in Ne- 
gro women and what can be done 
to lessen the ever-rising death toll. 

Negro women must focus atten- 
tion on this matter, and do some 
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specific things to end the needless 
suffering and waste of human life. 

Cancer in women occurs most 
often in organs closely related to 
sexual functions. Cancer of the 
breast is the most common form. 
Cancer of the uterus, usually in- 
volving the cervix or neck of the 
womb, is the second most common 
form. 

As a health educator, my pur- 
pose is to encourage both men and 
women to take advantage of the 
medical progress that can (1) pre- 
vent cancer of the uterus; (2) find 
it, if it is present; and (3) cure it. 

Many thousands of lives can be 
saved through understanding and 
cooperation. We can prevent the 
waste of human life usually result- 
ing from ignorance or indifference. 
We can join forces with respon- 
sible leadership in organized civic 
groups, in government, and in 
small social groups. Soon the tide 
can be turned and we can be proud 
of the lowered incidence of uterine 
cancer in Negro women. 

The first step in reducing the 
high incidence of uterine cancer is 
to learn more about this serious 
ailment. Men should have a good 
factual understanding about it, as 
well as women. 

Let us consider some of the spe- 
cial things that men, in particular, 
should know about the prevention 
of uterine cancer. 

They should know that deep 
within the vagina is an opening, or 
neck, leading to the uterus. This 
is the cervix. Through it pass the 
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sperm-bearing semen during sexual 
intercourse, so as to start the pre- 
natal development of an infant. 

During sexual intercourse, per- 
sonal hygiene is essential to the 
prevention of uterine cancer. Men 
should practice good hygiene, just 
as women must practice hygiene. 
Some men, usually older men, may 
have special problems due to not 
having been circumcised. In such 
cases, physicians may recommend 
circumcision to correct this prob- 
lem. 

Circumcision during infancy is 
a common American procedure. 
In hospitals, one may observe that 
more and more Negro infant boys 
are being circumcised routinely 
within a few days after birth. Negro 
fathers who are aware of the hy- 
gienic advantages of circumcision 
are seeing to it that it is done for 
their sons. 

As adults, both men and women 
should be concerned about the risk 
of venereal disease infections. Of 
course, medical treatment by com- 
petent physicians can cure these 
diseases now, in all but advanced 
cases. 

Although modern medical treat- 
ment has brought these diseases 
under control in many communi- 
ties, it is still a sound procedure to 
make sure that venereal disease 
tests are included in any regular 
examination by a physician. Also, 
premarital tests for venereal dis- 
ease, required by law in many com- 
munities, are sound precautions. 

Undiscovered venereal disease 
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infections, as well as the lack of 
hygiene, are known to cause the 
prolonged irritation of the mem- 
branes of the cervix in women 
which start the growth of uterine 
cancer cells. 

Of course, there are also other 
conditions that can cause this type 
of cancer. Nevertheless, venereal 
infections and the lack of hygiene 
on the part of both men and wom- 
en will be chiefly responsible for 
triggering the development of an 
estimated 32,000 new uterine can- 
cer cases in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1961. 

Although most of these cases 
will occur in women over thirty- 
five years of age, some cases will 
be found in younger women. Good 
hygiene measures should be learned 
and practiced throughout life. 

Human understanding is as es- 
sential to the prevention of uterine 
cancer as it is to the finding of this 
type of cancer—in the early, most 
readily curable stages. For this 
reason, the American Cancer So- 
ciety is spending millions of dollars 
for pamphlets, films, and educa- 
tional programs. Their goal is to 
encourage every woman, regardless 
of race, to get an annual medical 
examination from her own doctor, 
which will include the cell exami- 
nation for uterine cancer. 

This examination (sometimes 
called the cytologic cervical test, 
or the “Pap” smear test) is a de- 
tection technique based on the fact 
that the body sheds cells much as 
a tree sheds leaves. Normal cells 
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and cancer cells each have distinc- 
tive characteristics. Therefore, 
when a technician examines cells 
under a microscope he can dis- 
tinguish normal from abnormal 
ones. 

The cell examination for uterine 
cancer is performed in an eighteen 
minute film titled, Time And Two 
Women. This film is made avail- 
able to any women’s organization, 
or groups of women, by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. In good taste, 
the purpose of the film is to inform 
and motivate women—not to 
frighten or dishearten them. 

The physician in the film, who 
demonstrates the cell examination, 
also explains simply and clearly 
with the use of drawings what the 
uterus, cervix and vagina are, and 
where cancer may occur. He states 
that many thousands of women die 
annually from disease in these 
areas. He says, “This . . . is all 
the more tragic when we realize 
that few, if any, women need die 
from uterine cancer.” 

The film then tells why women 
do die from this disease. This is 
the story of the all-too-typical post- 
ponement of check-ups, and—de- 
spite obvious danger signs—delays 
in seeing a doctor until pain com- 
pels one woman to seek medical 
care .. . too late. 

Health education is one of the 
measures used to help people stay 
healthy. However, the immediate 
task of health education relative to 
all types of cancer is to shorten the 
time gap between the discovery of 
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effective tests and medical treat- 
ment and the time that they are put 
into use by everyone. This certain- 
ly applies to uterine cancer. There 
are effective tests and treatment. It 
should be, therefore, crystal clear 
that all women must be receptive 
to utilizing them within sufficient 
time to prevent undue suffering 
and the waste of human life. 

Negro leaders within our com- 
munities have been active recently 
in their efforts to shorten the gap 
and to encourage preventive meas- 
ures, tests, and early treatment of 
uterine cancer. Physicians, minis- 
ters, communication media, lead- 
ers in women’s organizations, and 
public officials have all demon- 
strated their dedication to this 
worthy purpose. 

The response of leaders of many 
fine Negro women’s groups is par- 
ticularly significant. 

In a recent letter, Dorothy I. 
Height, President of the National 
Council of Negro Women, wrote 
the National Chairman of the Edu- 
cational and Fund-raising Crusade 
of the American Cancer Society 
the following: 

“The research and educational 
program conducted by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society has been 
brought to the attention of all our 
members at home on the local level 
and on a national scale at conven- 
tions. We have shown different 
cancer films at our meetings and 
the members have become more 
aware of the job being done by the 
American Cancer Society.” 
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Similar sentiments have been ex- 
pressed in letters to the American 
Cancer Society from the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Medical 
Association and the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. Moreover, other organiza- 
tions, such as the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, and the 
National Beauty Culturist League 
have been responsive to bids for 
participation in the uterine cytology 
program. 

Part of a recent letter to Mrs. 
Robert F. Leyden, Associate Di- 
rector of Public Education of the 
American Cancer Society, exem- 
plifies the aggressive cooperation 
that will reduce the high incidence 
of uterine cancer: 

“The educational aspect of the 
program enables us to help protect 
ourselves and our families against 
the disease. We find it deeply grati- 
fying to disseminate this informa- 
tion to our neighbors and to assist 
with raising funds to continue the 
educational programs of the So- 
ciety.” 

The letter is signed by Mrs. Al- 
bert R. Kight, President of the 
National Congress of Colored Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Negro women are becoming in- 
creasingly alert to the problem 
through their organizations. They 
read the pamphlets and view the 
films. They are getting “smear 
tests” as part of their regular an- 
nual medical checkups. They are 
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no doubt, the spearhead of a tre- 
mendous thrust that will grow to 
include more and more women’s 
groups and organizations. 

Negro leaders in the Chicago 
city government have been active 
in supporting this program. All 
Negro aldermen are vitally inter- 
ested in public health services and 
support the public health measures 
in the city council. The world-re- 
nowned determatologist Dr. Theo- 
dore K. Lawless is a member of 
the policy-making board of the 
Chicago Board of Health. 

The need for such programs has 
been clearly established. 

If further proof of the urgency 
of the program is needed, then 
consider the salient features and 
findings of just one uterine cancer 
survey. In this particular survey, 
108,000 women were examined in 
a mass cancer detection program 
in Memphis, Tennessee, and sur- 
rounding Shelby County. 

The purpose of this Memphis 
survey, carried out during a three 
and a half year period and re- 
ported during the year 1956, was 
to determine the feasibility of the 
Panpanicolaou “smear” technique 
as a method for the early detection 
of cancer of the reproductive or- 
gans, and to accumulate informa- 
tion about the “natural history” of 
such cancer. 

Physicians participating in the 
survey included the Panpanicolaou 
“smear” test along with their rou- 
tine pelvic examinations of the 
women. That is, using a small in- 
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strument, they inspected the entire 
vaginal cavity of each woman. The 
neck of the uterus, the cervix, 
could be easily seen and observed 
for evidence of irritation. 

Then, with an ordinary cotton 
swab or wooden spatula, a physi- 
cian would gently wipe and collect 
the material from the cervix of 
each woman and spread the mate- 
rial on small glass slides. Each 
glass slide so treated for each of 
the 108,000 women was then sent 
to a medical laboratory. There 
trained technicians, under the di- 
rection of pathologists, examined 
the slides microscopically. 

By examining the material 
smeared on glass slide 
through a microscope, technicians 
and pathologists were able to see 
those normal cells which are regu- 
larly discharged from the uterus 
through the cervix. They were also 
able to see those cells that were 
discharged that showed abnormal 
growth, and are known to be can- 
cer cells! 

This work helped to establish 
one of the most important medical 
advances in recent years. It estab- 
lished the feasibility of large-vol- 
ume uterine cancer examinations. 
Such examinations will find cancer 
in the one hundred percent curable 
stage—where the individual cancer 
cells are present, but have not be- 
gun to invade and destroy the nor- 
mal body tissue of the uterus. 

The 108,000 women given the 
pelvic examinations included ap- 
proximately two-thirds that were 
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white, and one third that were clas- 
sified as Negro. 

For the total group of women, 
microscopic examination of the 
smears on the glass slides re- 
vealed 393 cases of intraepithelial 
carcinoma; that is, cases where 
there were cancer cells present on 
the cervix, but which had not be- 
gun to invade and destroy the nor- 
mal cell tissue of the uterus. 

Ninety percent of these, or 353 
cases, had been unsuspected. More 
serious, however, there was also 
found an additional 373 cases of 
invasive cancer of the uterus. 
Thirty percent, or 112 of these 
cases, had been unsuspected. 

From the standpoint of racial 
comparison of uterine cancer rates, 
the higher incidence of uterine 
cancer in Negro women was veri- 
fied. 

Half of the invasive cancer of 
uterus cases in the Memphis sur- 
vey were in Negro women, al- 
though they amounted to only one- 
third of all the 108,000 women 
who were examined. 

Also, within the classification of 
cases that were intraepithelial car- 
cinomas, the incidence in Negro 
women was higher than would be 
expected on a theoretical basis. 
Two-fifths of these readily curable 
cases were in Negro women. 

It is worth noting that in the sec- 
ond year of this Memphis cancer 


survey, 33,000 of the original 
108,000 women received a second 
pelvic examination. A few cases of 
the serious invasive cancer were 
found that had possibly been 
missed earlier through error or un- 
satisfactory smear. However, there 
were some new Cases. 

There were also findings in the 
second examination of the 33,000 
women that support the recom- 
mendation that annual pelvic ex- 
aminations are a necessary safe- 
guard against uterine cancer. 

In the second examinations of 
the 33,000 that were tested, 2.2 
women per thousand were found to 
have intraepithelial carcinomas 
that had begun since the first ex- 
aminations when the rate was 3.6 
per thousand. 

The high incidence of uterine 
cancer in Negro women, as dem- 
onstrated by the results of the 
Memphis survey, should give 
added impetus to the program of 
cancer prevention and cancer de- 
tection activities carried on by lo- 
cal and national organizations with 
the American Cancer Society, 
health conscious public officials, 
civic leaders, and medical agencies. 

Through understanding of the 
necessity and importance of per- 
sonal hygiene and periodic medi- 
cal examinations for uterine can- 
cer, many lives can be saved. 
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"hee seems to be only two 
kinds of Negroes who get at- 

tention in your country,” my 
friend from London said, looking 
up from his American paper. 

“The adored—such as, Lena 
Horne, Ralph Bunche and Sammy 
Davis Jr.—and the submerged— 
the kids who want to go to school 
in Virginia, and the people who 
want lunch at counters in Ala- 
bama. Aren’t there any undra- 
matic Negroes here, those who 
have quietly become an honored 
part of American life, and are 
content?” 

I realized that I had never ac- 
tually met a perfectly content Ne- 
gro, either adored or submerged, 
so I sent my secretary out to find 
one. 

She could have found 20 Cau- 
casians who qualified in 20 min- 
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A two-day search among New York’s 
million Negroes turns up one with 
a unique problem—he has no prob- 


lems at all 


(Reprinted by special permission of the New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate) 


utes. But it took her two days to 
find the tall, handsome man of 30 
whom I interviewed. 

“Life’s been fine for me,” he 
grinned. “No complaints. My 
father, who began as a bootblack 
in a Westchester country club, ran 
the valet service in a dozen coun- 
try clubs. He sent me to Cornell 
and the Harvard Business School.” 

“Any social problems?” I asked. 

“Just finding the time to attend 
all the social functions I was in- 
vited to,” he said. “I couldn’t 
embarrass my white friends by re- 
fusing. There were so many par- 
ties to go to, and so few of us 
Negroes around. One of us just 
had to be included to prove we 
weren’t excluded.” 

* * * 

Any problem finding a job after 

graduation? 
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“Same problem as the social 
one,” he said, “I got twice as many 
offers as my white friends. My 
offers were all from big com- 
panies. It was hard turning down 
all but the best offer. I know how 
much they all needed to include 
at least one Negro to prove they 
don’t exclude any.” 

“Has being the lone Negro cre- 
ated any problems in your career?” 

“Yes. Whenever I do anything 
just as well as the whites around 
me, I get praised twice as much, 
and get salary raises twice as fast.” 

“Hasn’t being a Negro created 
any difficult moments at all?” 

“Just once,” he said. “Our kids 
were growing up, so we decided 
to move to the suburbs. We would 
have preferred a Negro commun- 
ity, but there aren’t enough Ne- 
groes of our education—my wife 
is a Radcliffe graduate—and our 
income—$15,000 a year—to form 
one yet. So we looked for a com- 
munity where young people of our 
economic class lived. 

“I found a suitable develop- 


ready for immediate occupancy. 
While my wife watched the kids 
in the car, I looked at the apart- 
ment. It was perfect. Then the 
agent said ‘Ready For Immediate 
Occupancy’ was misleading. Call 
us again in six months, in a year,’ 
he said. He wouldn’t forget me. 
“IT was sure he wouldn’t. We 
rode around town for a while, then 
my wife—who is so light-skinned 
she could pass—went back to the 
development without me, and got 
an apartment. I stayed out of sight 
until the day we moved in.” 
“What happened then?” I asked. 
“There were a couple of double- 
takes. But no incidents. We’ve 
been there over a year now.” 
“Has it been a happy year?” 
“Yes, but terribly exhausting. 
The same old problems fortunate 
Negroes will have to face. My 
wife is asked to join every club, 
not just those she’s interested in. 
My kids are invited to all the other 
kids’ parties. And they have to 
go, or the parents are embar- 
rassed. Being Negroes is ruining 


ment, advertising apartments our kids’ stomachs.” 
ae 


Employment Agent 


“Just what good have you ever done for humanity?” asked the judge 
before passing sentence on the pickpocket. The pickpocket reflected 
carefully a moment, then replied: “Well, I’ve kept three or four de- 
tectives working regularly.” 
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Jomo Kenyatta 
The Man And The Myth 


Bruno Figallo 


BY ALAN RAKE 


(Reprinted by permission from Africa Report) 


NE DAY, in the very near fu- 
ture, the world will hear the 
news that Jomo Kenyatta 

has finally been released from re- 
striction. There will be no final po- 
litical solution in Kenya until the 
day comes, but at present his fate 
is being kept delicately in the bal- 
ance between the pressures of Afri- 
can nationalism and the internal 
political requirements of Britain’s 
Conservative Party. 
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At nearly 70 years of age, Ken- 
yatta has become the living symbol 
of African freedom to almost every 
African in Kenya who has the 
vaguest political interest. Africans 
see him as a national leader stand- 
ing high above tribal conflict and 
above the personality differences 
which now divide their other 
leaders. 

Kenyatta, with his piercing eyes, 
his bushy beard, his carved cane, 
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and flamboyant gestures, has been 
removed from the rough and tum- 
ble of everyday politics for nearly 
10 years now—long enough to be- 
come a hero and a myth. Mean- 
while, however, the majority of 
Kenya Europeans still fear and 
mistrust him, and the Kenya Gov- 
ernment has not departed from its 
view that he was the leader of Mau 
Mau or, in the recent words of 
Kenya Governor Sir Patrick Reni- 
son, “the leader of darkness and 
death.” 

To understand Kenyatta, one 
has to go back to the time he was 
born. The approximate date was 
1893. Both his parents were Ki- 
kuyu. As a very young lad, he 
herded his family’s cattle in the 
lush, green, intensively cultivated 
Kikuyuland. He was brought up 
according to tribal custom, passing 
through the various initiation cere- 
monies into boyhood and manhood 
with the other young men of his 
own “age group.” 

His grandfather was a man of 
great prestige and influence in the 
tribe. He was a witch doctor, a 
“mundo mugu,” who acted as a 
doctor and a general adviser to the 
tribe on spiritual problems. Ken- 
yatta learned much of his grand- 
father’s craft and he later testified 
in his book, Facing Mount Kenya, 
that a love magic spell he had once 
tried had “undoubtedly proved 
successful.” 

Kenyatta’s orthodox tribal up- 
bringing throws much light on his 
apparently ambivalent views in 
later life. Even when he assumed 
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the role of a Westernized politician 
bent on leading his people into the 
modern world, he would still de- 
fend archaic customs of his tribe— 
including female circumcision. 

At 10 years of age, he left the 
herd of cattle he was tending and 
ran away to a Church of Scotland 
Mission Station in a village called 
Kikuyu to start his formal educa- 
tion. He was attracted by the glam- 
or of the booming pioneer town of 
Nairobi, which had been nothing 
more than a railhead camp for 
workers on the Uganda Railway a 
few years before. Soon he left 
school and became a houseboy in 
one of the new corrugated iron 
houses on wooden stilts owned by 
a European, J. Cooke. 

His employer, recognizing his 
natural intelligence and taking ac- 
count of his mission school educa- 
tion, later found him a job as.a 
clerk in the Ministry of Works. 

Kenya’s first recognizable politi- 
cal movement did not appear be- 
fore 1921, when the Young Kikuyu 
Association, later the Kikuyu Cen- 
tral Association, was formed under 
the leadership of Harry Thuku, 
Jomo Kenyatta joined in 1922. His 
interest in politics rapidly devel- 
oped: by 1925, he was an official 
in the party and by 1928 he had 
taken up politics as a full-time ac- 
tivity and had become editor of a 
Kikuyu news-sheet. 

Before the 1920’s there was no 
real black-white conflict in Kenya. 
The tribes were ruled by chiefs and 
paternal white administrators. 
There were no channels of political 
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expression open to Africans and 
the idea of African representatives 
in the Legislative Council would 
have been regarded as nothing 
more than the wildest pipe dream. 
But the Kikuyu “land question” 
was already a burning problem as 
more and more tribesmen became 
convinced that tribal land was be- 
ing taken away from them by white 
settlers. The Kikuyu also already 
resented the identity cards used to 
control them as a labor force, the 
low wages averaging $2.50 a 
month, and the hut tax which 
amounted to $3.00 a year in 1922. 

Kenyatta soon came to the con- 
clusion that Africans could only 
help themselves if they organized 
into a Western-type political party. 
He had a flair for organization and 
found he could speak fluently and 
use his personal magnetism to bend 
others to his will. In 1929 he left 
for England “to interview the Sec- 
retary of State on problems affect- 
ing the Kikuyu tribe and particu- 
larly the land question.” Despite 
assistance from liberals in London, 
already taking an interest in Afri- 
can problems, he was not granted 
an interview with the Colonial Sec- 
retary. 

The same year, 1929, a trip was 
arranged for him to the Soviet 
Union, but it had no particular in- 
fluence over him and he never be- 
came a Communist. He was also 
helped by the Communist League 
Against Imperialism while he was 
in London, but he became disillu- 
sioned with this body long before 
his return to Kenya in 1930. 
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In 1931 he returned to London 
and, though he did not know it 
when he left Kenya, he was to be 
away from his homeland for the 
next 16 years. During that time 
he acted intermittently as a per- 
sonal lobbyist on behalf of Kenya 
Africans—presenting their peti- 
tions to the Colonial office and ven- 
tilating African grievances before 
the British public. During his long 
sojourn in England he led a varied 
life: he went to a Quaker school; 
did a course in Anthropology; 
wrote his book Facing Mount Ken- 
ya; lectured; worked as a farm 
laborer in the Sussex village of 
Storrington; and helped Kwame 
Nkrumah, W. E. B. Du Bois, and 
George Padmore organize the fa- 
mous 1945 meeting of the Pan- 
African Congress in Manchester. 

In September 1946 he returned 
to Kenya. With his uncanny eye 
for publicity, his first act was to 
kneel and kiss the soil of his be- 
loved Africa. This happened at a 
time when the British Labor gov- 
ernment and the Governor of Ken- 
ya, Sir Philip Mitchell, were grave- 
ly miscalculating the potential 
strength of African nationalism, 
which Kenyatta was beginning to 
symbolize. Refusing to recognize 
him as a national leader, they tried 
to tempt him with minor jobs in 
local government and then con- 
demned him bitterly when he 
turned instead to organize Kenya’s 
first effective African party, the 
Kenya African Union. 

Kenyatta was soon demanding 
elected African representation in 
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the Legislative Council; African 
voters on the electoral rolls; the 
abolition of the color bar; and a 
solution to the land problem. But 
the government was quite unpre- 
pared to make any concessions and 
soon Kenya was sliding down the 
slippery slope to Mau Mau. Ken- 
yatta tried to use constitutional 
weapons, but many of his young 
supporters talked the language of 
violence, with an end in view that 
was very different from Kenyatta’s 
—they wanted to see the white 
man driven out of Kenya alto- 
gether. 

The varied forces of African na- 
tionalism met in headlong collision 
with the immovability of govern- 
ment in the Mau Mau explosion. 
With equal inevitability, Kenyatta 
was singled out as the leader of op- 
position to government and hast- 
ily removed from the scene. The 
British method of doing this was to 
give him a scrupulous trial, but no 
one was surprised when he was 
found guilty of managing Mau 
Mau and given the maximum sen- 
tence of seven years of hard labor. 

What part had Kenyatta actually 
played? Few people would claim 
today that he was the organizer of 
Mau Mau terrorism. But was he, 
as the liberals and Kenya Africans 
believe, a constitutional leader 
swept along in a violent movement 
that he was unable to control? Or 
was he indirectly responsible for 
the Mau Mau terror? Did he turn a 
conveniently blind eye to his vio- 
lent associates and do nothing to 
prevent their murderous progress? 
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These questions will be argued 
through history. Kenyatta’s trial 
did not give a final answer, for the 
trial itself has been bitterly chal- 
lenged and criticized ever since the 
magistrate read his 88-page judge- 
ment on April 8, 1953. Nor has the 
official Corfield Report into the 
Growth and Origins of Mau Mau, 
published as a white paper in 1960, 
been helpful, for it has widely been 
dismissed as an attempt by the 
Kenya Government to justify Ken- 
yatta’s prolonged restriction. 

Kenyatta’s friends point to his 
repeated private denunciations of 
Mau Mau, to his gentle disposition, 
to the deep friendships that he 
made in Britain, to the liberal wis- 
dom that he often revealed, and 
they ask: “How can a man like 
that have been guilty of leading a 
murderous organization like Mau 
Mau?” But Kenyatta’s critics dog- 
gedly maintain that he is a man 
who never fully emerged into the 
modern world. They say he showed 
too much respect for atavistic trib- 
al customs; that his character has 
always been oddly streaked with 
odd, irrational quirks from primi- 
tive Africa. 

While Kenyatta is still detained 
there can be no final answer about 
him. When the crisis came, he 
acted like many other leaders of 
nationalism, rising against colonial 
rule—in Cyprus, Ireland, and 
other British colonies. 

And he faced special difficulties 
precisely because he was the lead- 
er of a tribe whose people mixed 
their love of their primitive past 
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with their eager desire for the 
fruits of modern civilization. 

But now things have changed. 
Everything that Kenyatta ever 
campaigned for has now been 
achieved and much more besides. 
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Give me black souls, 
Let them be black 

Or chocolate brown 

Or make them the 
Color of dust— 
Dustlike, 

Browner than sand. 
But if you can 

Please keep them black, 
Black 


And dear Lord, 
If the place be 
Not too full, 
Please 

Admit spectators. 
They may be 
White or 

Black. 


from the poem, “African Heaven” 
by Francis E. K. Parkes 
Accra, Ghana 


He can never again be placed amid 
the dilemmas of Mau Mau. What 
kind of man will the myth turn out 
to be in the new political context of 
the 1960's? 


(Reprinted from Africa Report) 
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The 


First 
FREEDOM 
RIDER 


BY 


CASPER LEROY JORDAN 


The Freedom Riders’ excursion into Alabama stirred the Nation in 
1961, but nobody seemed to care when Reverdy Cassius Ransom re- 
ceived a similarly brutal reception on a trip to Alabama in 1908 


HE drama of the Freedom 
Riders has caught the imagi- 
nation of the world. It repre- 
sents a new and massive assault 
against segregation in the southern 
United States. The assault was 
launched late in May of 1961 
when a band of six whites and 
seven Negroes set out to ride by 
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bus from Washington, D. C., to 
New Orleans. The integrated trip 
was sponsored by the Congress of 
Racial Equality, a Manhattan- 
based organization. Its purpose 
was to prove that Southern inter- 
state travel is still segregated in 
fact, although desegregated by 
law. 
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The original Freedom Riders 
passed with little incident through 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Then they 
came to Alabama—where they 
found the trouble they expected— 
and brought everlasting shame to 
the United States. 

This is not a recounting of the 
recent troubles in Alabama, but 
an account of an earlier “Freedom 
Rider”—Reverdy Cassius Ran- 
som. 

Ransom was born in Flushing, 
Ohio, in 1861. He was a student 
at Oberlin College and graduated 
from Wilberforce University in 
1886. In 1888 he was ordained 
an elder in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and began a 
long, colorful and controversial 
career. 

In Chicago, Ransom worked 
alongside Jane Addams (founder 
of famed Hull House) to brighten 
the plight of the less fortunate, and 
founded the first institutional 
church for Negroes. He fought the 
racketeers of Chicago, New York 
and other urban areas where he 
served. 

In 1912 he was elected editor 
of the influential A.M.E. Church 
Review, America’s oldest Negro 
magazine. In 1924 he was elected 
a bishop of his church. He served 
brilliantly in this capacity until his 
retirement in 1948. He died at his 
home in Wilberforce. Ohio, in 
1959. 

It was in May 1906—-ifty years 
almost to the day—that the young 
Rev. Mr. Ransom made his ride 
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from Boston to Alabama, and be- 
came in effect a pioneer “Freedom 
Rider.” 

Ransom was one of the out- 
standing orators of his day, known 
to electrify crowds with his ring- 
ing oratory. He was an early 
sponsor of the Niagara Movement, 
a forerunner of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which was found- 
ed by Dr. William E. B. DuBois 
The movement was defined by Du- 
Bois as promoting the following: 
freedom of speech and criticism: 
unfettered and unsubsidized press; 
manhood suffrage; the abolition of 
all distinctions based simply on 
race and color; the recognition of 
the principles of human brother- 
hood as a practical present creed; 
recognition of the highest and best 
human training as the monopoly 
of no class or race; a belief in the 
dignity of labor; and a united effort 
to realize these ideals under wise 
and courageous leadership. 

The movement was short lived, 
due primarily to the opposition of 
Booker T. Washington who saw 
it as a threat to his power as the 
leader of Negro America. 

William H. Council, then presi- 
dent of Alabama State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at 
Huntsville, Alabama, invited Ran- 
som to deliver the commencement 
address to the graduating class on 
May 28, 1906. Ransom, who was 
pastor of Charles Street A.M.E. 
Church, accepted the invitation. 

Overruling the objections of 
his mother, wife and friends, he 
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decided to undertake the long 
journey because he desired to 
know at first-hand “something of 
the working of one of the Southern 
industrial schools” (this is quoted 
from his autobiography, The Pil- 
grimage Of Harriet Ransom’s Son, 
1948). 

In Ransom’s own words: “I 
went to the Southern Railroad 
Ticket Office . . . to make ar- 
rangements for transportation, 
which I was told could be satis- 
factorily done. I called at this 
ticket office with my wife on 
Wednesday, May 23, at which 
time I inquired particularly of the 
agent if there would be any trou- 
ble about the sleeping car accom- 
modations, he told me that there 
would not, and for me to call next 
day, and he would deliver me my 
sleeping car ticket here.” 

On the 24th of May he re- 
ceived his ticket routed via New 
York and Washington, D. C., and 
from the capital to Alabama via 
the Southern Railroad. His sleep- 
ing car ticket was from Washing- 
ton to Chattanooga, Tennessee. He 
was repeatedly reassured before 
leaving Boston that he would not 
be molested since he was an in- 
terstate passenger. The trip went 
without incident until he arrived 
in the neighborhood of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

A published account gives an 
accurate word picture of what hap- 
pened on the train. 

The story, in Ransom’s own 
words, follows: 

I was busy putting the finishing 
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touches on my address and other 
matters. In the seat with me was 
a large leather traveling bag cov- 
ered with foreign stamps of various 
hotels and routes of travel, which 
were placed there some years ago, 
while I was visiting many Euro- 
pean countries. 

Looking up, I observed the 
woman sitting opposite scanning 
the foreign stamps upon my bags 
with much interest. Later on I 
observed her, still so occupied. 
Finally she said to me, “Beg par- 
don, sir, you are a foreigner I 
presume?” 

I said, “I have visited many 
foreign countries.” She said, “Do 
you speak English?” I replied to 
her in French that I did not speak 
it very well. Perhaps less than a 
dozen or so words in all were ex- 
changed. I resumed my work, the 
woman and the incident passed 
entirely out of my mind, and I pre- 
sume I never would again have 
thought of either but for what 
followed. 

I was busily occupied with my 
papers, when suddenly a hand was 
laid heavily upon my shoulder and 
a man kicked me and said, “You 
get up.” 

I looked up in astonishment to 
see standing over me a medium- 
sized man whom one would or- 
dinarily have taken for a gentle- 
man. Back of him were standing 
two more. He said, “What na- 
tionality are you?” I said, “I beg 
your pardon.” He said, “Ain’t you 
a nigger?” I said, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, I am an American.” 
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Then he said, “Here you have 
been going on, letting on like you 
couldn’t speak English, and you 
have been insulting white women 
on this car, and we’ve got your 
speech, and you speak just as 
good’er English as anybody. Now 
you get out of here damn quick, 
and get up there in the car with 
the rest of the niggers, where you 
belong.” 

I protested that he was mis- 
taken, that I had in no way inter- 
fered with anybody. But with 
that they grabbed me and shoved, 
pushed and cuffed, and hustled me 
through two coaches forward into 
the Jim Crow car. 

After I had been sitting there 
a little while, one of the train men 
came by and said to me, “Those 
men will get off at Knoxville. 
After the train leaves Knoxville, 
you go back and get into your 
seat.” 

When the train left Knoxville, I 
did as I was told. I returned, for 
my things were still in the sleeper. 
As I entered the door of the sleep- 
er, the men were sitting and stand- 
ing around the smoking compart- 
ment. As soon as they beheld me, 
one of them said, ‘“Here’s that 
nigger back here again, let us 
throw him off the train.” I said 
to them, “Gentlemen, I am simply 
doing what I was told; one of the 
men told me to come back here.” 
He replied by saying, “You know 
damn well you have no business 
back here.” 

With that, one of them grabbed 
me. One man sitting there said, 
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“Say, that’s too fine a fellow to be 
treated like that.” I said to them, 
“I do not want any trouble, I can’t 
afford it, and I am not very well. 
Where are my things?” One of 
them said, “Get the things.” 

A man who had come around 
got between me and the door of 
the forward car, grabbed me and 
started to strike me. One of the 
other men said, “No, just throw 
him out.” 

At the time the train was run- 
ning at a high rate of speed. After 
that I was in a dazed state. All I 
know is that they cuffed me, kicked 
me and dragged me again through 
those coaches, threw me up into 
the seat, and took my leather bag 
and slammed it at me. 

During all of this time not a 
trainman, or anyone else, inter- 


vened to protect me . . . We ar- 
rived in Chattanooga Sunday 
night . . . Leaving there aboard 


my Jim Crow car, we arrived in 
Huntsville about two o’clock Mon- 
day morning. 

Ransom’s treatment by his hosts 
at the school was equally as 
shameful as his railroad experi- 
ences. In the first place, there was 
no one to meet him, and he was 
forced to stay in a hovel of a hotel. 
He contacted a local Methodist 
minister who brought him a copy 
of the Chattanooga Times, which 
carried a lurid account of his train 
ride. 

He was driven to the campus by 
the minister and housed in a cot- 
tage. There he was visited by a 
representative of the alumni as- 
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sociation, whom he asked about 
seeing President Council. The 
president did not put in an ap- 
pearance, and the alumni repre- 
sentative returned to say that Ran- 
som’s engagement had been can- 
celled. School spokesmen did not 
care to state the reason why the 
cleric would not be allowed to 
speak. However, they requested 
that he get off the grounds im- 
mediately. 

A carriage was eventually ac- 
quired for Ransom. The school 
spokesmen refused to pay his ex- 
penses. They seemed frightened 


by the idea that a mob of whites 
might be forming. Ransom had 
been without sleep, rest or food 
for over twenty-four hours. Not 
one man, woman or child ap- 
proached him. He finally was de- 
livered to the railroad station. 

It developed that President 
Council did not have the courage 
to allow Ransom to speak after the 
train episode. It was prophetic that 
the closing sentences of a letter 
from him to Ransom read, “Come 
when you can and leave when you 
must.” 

These lines were literally ful- 
filled. 


About Our Contributors... 


Vincent E. Saunders Jr., author of the cover piece on uterine cancer, 
is the chief health educator for the Chicago Board of Health and a man 
greatly concerned about the problem. He considered carefully whether 
to make his article “nice” or “frank,” and decided in favor of frank- 
ness. We think he has the better approach . . . The author of “The 
First Freedom Rider” is supervisor of technical processes, Nioga Li- 
brary System, Niagara Falls, and a former editor of Free Lance, “a 
magazine of poetry and prose” published at Wilberforce University, 
where he was librarian until earlier this year. Casper Leroy Jordan, the 
author’s name, is closely related to the A.M.E. Church, of which his 
subject was a bishop . . . Joe Gores, who recreates the legendary John 
Henry with such power and sympathy, is an outdoor man himself. Only 
29, he has worked as hod carrier, common laborer, carny with a small 
tent show, stevedore and gymnasium instructor. He did all this, plus 
traveling and hitch-hiking over the U. S., Canada, Mexico and Pacific 
Isles, while earning bachelor’s and master’s degrees in English literature 
. . . The poem on page 59 is the work of Margaret Danner, former 
assistant editor of the prestigious Poetry magazine and a John Hay 
Whitney fellow. During the summer of 1960, she had the unprece- 
dented honor of being appointed Poet-In-Residence at Wayne State 


University in Detroit. 
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AMERICA’S 
BREE 


RARE 


iS SUBSTANDARD 


For a nation that boasts of its 
high standard of living, the 
1960 census reveals that the 
houses we live in fail to re- 
flect the national prosperity 


BY BORIS SHISKIN 


(Reprinted by permission from The American Federationist) 


KEY MEASURE of a na- 

tion’s standard of living is 

the quality of homes in 
which its people live. To run an 
accurate check on the kind of 
homes Americans live in, a nation- 
wide census is conducted every ten 
years. 

In 1960, census enumerators 
in every community across the face 
of the land took a good look at 
dwelling units which people call 
their homes and asked household- 
ers searching questions about each 
unit. And then they began to 
count. 
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The result of this latest, the 
1960, count is a shocker. It 
showed that, of the total of 58 
million units occupied by families 
and individuals, 15.6 million were 
substandard dwellings. These sub- 
standard dwelling units repre- 
sented fully 27 percent of the na- 
tion’s total housing supply. 

Of these, some 3 million were 
dilapidated shacks, hovels and 
tenements. They should have been 
torn down long ago and replaced 
by decent, livable homes. An ad- 
ditional 8.3 million dwelling units 
were classified by the census as 
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“deteriorating.” At the very best, 
these units might be made habi- 
table and fit for family living only 
by major repairs and drastic re- 
habilitation. In addition to these, 
there were also 4.3 million units 
considered structurally “sound” 
but lacking some or all of the es- 
sential plumbing facilities. 

Revealing as they are, even 
these figures, however, do not give 
the whole picture of America’s un- 
met housing needs. For example, 
the census has not yet published 
its findings on the extent of over- 
crowding. Yet, we know there are 
still large numbers of families who 
are living in overcrowded condi- 
tions or who are doubled up with 
other families, even though the 
dwellings they occupy may be con- 
sidered sound. 

It seems, therefore, certain that 
at least 30 per cent of American 
families are living in substandard 
homes today. 

Merely to provide decent homes 
for these families represents, in 
itself, a tremendous challenge. But 
much more must be done if there 
are to be decent homes for today’s 
ill-housed and, in addition, prep- 
aration for the tremendous popu- 
lation growth that lies ahead. Only 
a short fourteen years from now, 
by 1975, the population of the 
United States will have climbed to 
a total of 235 million. 

This responsibility must be 
faced without further delay. It is 
urgent that the nation begins now 
to build each year a much greater 
number of homes than ever be- 
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fore. The task is to increase the 
volume to at least 2.3 million units 
a year and, by the end of this dec- 
ade, to more than 2.5 million units 
annually. This is more than dou- 
ble the current rate of home con- 
struction. 

Discrimination because of race 
in the access to good housing has 
intensified further the acute need 
for good homes on the part of 
many non-white families. Such dis- 
crimination has also aggravated 
the overall housing problems in 
the United States. 

The preliminary findings of the 
1960 census in this regard have 
been made available by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. These find- 
ings reveal that half of all non- 
white renters and one in every 
three non-white families owning 
homes occupied units that lacked 
either a private toilet or bath or 
hot water or was reported as di- 
lapidated. 

The pressing need for fair dis- 
tribution of the available housing 
supply was sharply pointed up by 
the facts disclosed by the census. 
They showed that, although hous- 
ing occupied by non-white families 
and individuals constituted about 
10 per cent of all occupied hous- 
ing, 20 per cent of the homeowner 
units lacking some or all plumb- 
ing facilities and more than 30 per 
cent of rental units lacking such 
facilities were occupied by non- 
whites in 1960. 

These figures also show some- 
thing of the geography of discrimi- 
nation in housing. Substandard 
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housing occupied by non-white 
families and individuals was dis- 
tributed unevenly over the nation. 
The South, for example, which 
accounts for about half of the 
1960 non-white housing inventory 
units, had about three-fourths of 
the non-white housing which was 
dilapidated or lacked plumbing 
facilities. The Northeast had 9 
per cent, the North Central region, 
11 per cent and the West, 4 per 
cent. 

Wherever it may occur, dis- 
crimination because of race, creed 
or color is a major blight on the 
American housing scene. Healthy 
growth of a free society must be 
rooted in neighborhoods freely ac- 
cessible to all. Insistence on fair 
housing practices in every com- 
munity and every neighborhood is 
indispensable to the freedom of 
the people who live in them, it is 
essential in a nation embarked 
upon the historic task of leading a 
free world. 

Nowadays people live longer. 
Consequently, there are more old- 
er people in our midst. Since the 
turn of the century, the number of 
people in America over 65 years 
of age has increased five-fold, out- 
stripping by far the general popu- 
lation growth. 

In 1960, there were about 17 
million persons 65 and over in the 
United States. Scientific projec- 


tions indicate that, by 1980, we 
will have 24.5 million in this age 
group. 

In the midst of this rapid 
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change, the patterns of living 
among our older people have also 
undergone far-reaching changes. 

At present, one-third of the men 
and women 75 and over are mar- 
ried couples living in their own 
households. As much as one-fifth 
of the total age group are heads 
of their households but have no 
relatives living with them. And 
only 25 per cent of the age group 
are persons living in the house- 
hold of others—mainly their adult 
children. Another striking fact is 
that only about 4 per cent of those 
75 and over are to be found living 
in institutions. 

This evidence points up another 
special housing need emerging as 
one of great urgency in the 1960s. 
The plain truth is there is a hous- 
ing shortage for senior citizens 
right now, a shortage that will be 
intensified unless sustained steps 
are taken to help provide and keep 
providing good, livable homes for 
the older Americans. 

Programs devised to this end 
should take fully into account the 
facts that, after 65, far fewer peo- 
ple can find or keep jobs and the 
average income, even of the full- 
time, year-round workers among 
them, is much lower than that of 
the younger age groups. Recent 
figures showed for the fulltime, 
year-round workers aged 65 and 
over a median income only about 
three-fourths that of the 55-64 age 
group. 

There is solid evidence that, to 
face up to this problem, timely ac- 
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tion should be taken to make more 
housing available to the elderly 
suitable for their special needs and 
within their means. 

The recently enacted program of 
direct loans for housing is a wel- 
come first step toward this objec- 
tive. But additional programs are 
urgently needed, including alloca- 
tion of sufficient units for the 
elderly of low income. 

It is important, however, not to 
segregate the elderly in special 
projects or in separate neighbor- 
hoods, especially if they, them- 
selves, would prefer not to be 
walled off from the rest of the 
community. Provision should, 
therefore, be made for suitable 
dwellings for the elderly at all in- 
come levels in all phases of the 
housing program. 

In recent years our cities have 
been going through what may be 
called “the Bulldozer Revolution.” 
The bulldozer, chewing out new 
highways, carving out new clover- 
leaf highway approaches and push- 
ing over the walls and old slum 
dwellings, has been the symbol 
and the tool of development and 
growth. 

As this growth surges on, the 
renewal that comes with it also 
means displacement to many. Too 
often it means humanity uprooted. 

It seems unbelievable, but it is 
true, that neither the federal gov- 
ernment nor anyone else has made 
any attempt to ascertain how many 
families or persons have been in 
the past—or will be in the future 
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—forced to vacate their homes in 
the path of highway construction. 
Nor is it known exactly how many 
families have been—or will be— 
displaced from their homes by 
slum clearance and other urban 
redevelopment programs. 

On the basis of available infor- 
mation, the best—and the most 
conservative—estimate is that over 
the next 15 years, 1 million Amer- 
ican families will be displaced 
from their homes by interstate and 
other highway programs and by 
urban redevelopment programs. 

First of all, there is a need for 
complete and accurate information 
about the plight of the families and 
the plight of small business enter- 
prises located in structures about 
to be razed to make way for the 
new, and better, way of life. 

Let the Department of Com- 
merce and the national Housing 
and Home Finance Agency spread 
their fingers and start counting. 
Or, better still, let them plug in 
their modern automatic computers 
to run up the enormous totals of 
people displaced, or to be dis- 
placed, by the new surge of 
progress. 

In any event, enough is known 
to recognize there is a job to be 
done and to be done without fur- 
ther delay. If we would take a 
closer look at the human problem 
involved in each situation, we 
would find the story of each dis- 
placed family to be a story of 
heartbreak and often of genuine 
and acute distress. 
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The first question that comes to 
the mind of people when they learn 
they simply must pull up their 
stakes and go is “where can we 
go? Where can we find another 
place to live?” 

Most people who are confronted 
with the question are not well-to- 
do people. For the most part they 
are families who can barely make 
ends meet. More often than not 
they are slum dwellers, who have 
been disadvantaged and who live 
and raise families on a low income. 

These men and women and 
their children are an important 
part of our American housing 
problem. To meet this problem, 
proper provision should be made 
in the national housing program 
to make good homes available to 
families who are turned out on the 
street through no fault of their 
own. 

Americans who have always re- 
sponded with warmth and generos- 
ity to the needs of displaced per- 
sons from overseas will want their 
government to help redress the 
plight of Americans who become 
displaced persons right at home. 
And the most important means to 
do this is through a special pro- 
vision for these displaced families 
in any national housing program. 

It has been shown that, accord- 
ing to the 1960 census, three out 
of every ten American families are 
living in substandard homes. 

It is also known that in the next 
fourteen years, between now and 
1975, there will be 55 million 
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more people in the United States 
for whom housing will be needed. 

It is safe to assume that be- 
tween now and 1975, the number 
of people who will move and need 
new roofs over their heads will run 
into millions. 

The exact extent of this addi- 
tional need should be clearly es- 
tablished. Studies of mobility of 
residences in the United States 
should be undertaken by our fed- 
eral government. Reliable esti- 
mates of the resulting future hous- 
ing needs to accommodate the 
people involved should be de- 
veloped. 

Although there presently is no 
precise knowledge of the addition- 
al housing needed to accommodate 
mobility, there is a solid factual 
basis for determining the number 
of units needed to make good 
homes available to families now 
living in substandard dwellings. 
There also is a factual basis for 
determining the housing needed to 
accommodate the future popula- 
tion. 

Taken together, all this evidence 
makes clear the goals of construct- 
ing at least 2.3 million units a year 
and, by the end of the decade, 
more than 2.5 million units an- 
nually, are extremely conservative. 

The heart of the housing mat- 
ter is people. That is why the kind 
of a national housing program that 
organized labor calls for and works 
for is one that is alive to the peo- 
ple’s housing need. 


The chaplain of Yale University gives 


Time Is 
Running Qut 


BY 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
COFFIN JR. 


(Reprinted by permission €& 
from Life) 


As told to LIFE 
Correspondent 
Ronald Bailey 


his reasons—as a Christian and as an 
American—for joining the Freedom Rid- 
ers’ campaign against racial segregation 


The Reverend William Sloane Coffin Jr., 36, nephew of the 
famous Protestant theologian, Henry Sloane Coffin, is chaplain of 
Yale University. A World War II veteran, he is a member of the 
Peace Corps Advisory Council. In May he joined three white 
theology professors and three Negro students in taking a Freedom 
Ride. They were arrested in Montgomery, Ala. and later released 
on bail. Here is his own story of why he took the trip. 


ANY people in the South 

have criticized the Freedom 

Riders as “outsiders” who 
went there to stir up trouble. But 
if you're an American and a 
Christian you can’t be an outsider 
on racial discrimination, whether 
practiced in the North or in the 
South. Discrimination has always 
been immoral and now, as it un- 
dermines U.S. foreign policy, it is 
a matter of national concern, not 
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of local mores. Here was a group 
of fellow Americans striving for 
rights that were legally and moral- 
ly theirs. As Christians and Amer- 
icans we couldn't not go on the 
Freedom Ride. On this issue all 
Americans are insiders. 

By joining the Freedom Riders 
we hoped to dramatize the fact 
that this is not just a student 
movement. We felt that our being 
university educators might help 
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encourage the sea of silent moder- malcy.” But why should Negroes 
ates in the South to raise their always be asked to make the con- 
voices. Without doubt the mod-  cessions? Everywhere that seg- 
erates have been derelict. I’ve regation is practiced normalcy 
heard it said that 60% of white means continued injustice. A cool- 
Southerners take a neutral attitude —_ing-off period will be effective only 
on the race question. But only _ if it is backed by the promise of 
the extremists are heard. As al- a fairer future for the Negro. 
ways, it has been the listless, not Without this promise there will 
the lawless, who are the deciding only be more violence, since the 
factor. mob is given the determining vote. 
Before going south we attemp- We realize that President Ken- 
ted to recruit several southern pro- nedy will be embarrassed abroad 
fessors sympathetic to integration, by these incidents but, as the Rev- 
but they argued that their partici- erend Ralph Abernathy put it, 
pation would destroy their long- “We Negroes have been embzr- 
range working relationships in the __rassed all our lives.” At least let’s 
South. We realize southern whites be clear about what is embarras- 
have special problems, but we sing the President. Is it the de- 
don’t think time is going to cure mand by Negroes that they be 
everything. Time is neutral. What treated as equal citizens, or is it 
counts is how to use it. Since the the refusal of white extremists to 
Supreme Court school desegrega- grant them their constitutional 
tion ruling in 1954 extremist rights? I think the U.S. is going 
whites have been making more ef- to be continually embarrassed 
fective use of time than the mod- until it desegregates completely. 
erates. Now, when the Russians Al Capone used to say, “We 
are offering housing for African don’t want no trouble.” This is 
U.N. delegates in New York, it always the sentiment of those who 
is clear that time is running out. want peace at any price—so long 
Many responsible people say we _as they have the peace and some- 
were wrong for continuing our one else pays the price. 
trip in the face of Attorney Gen- Would we do it again? Yes. 
eral Kennedy’s plea for a “cooling- Every man must do finally what 
off period” and return to “nor- he believes is right. 


Boiling Point 
“Watch your temper, dear,” cooed the sarcastic lady to her fuming 
husband. “The emptier the pot, the quicker it boils.” 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Theater: TransAtlantic Musings 


Theater buffs generally concede 
that the theater is considerably more 
alive and receptive to experimenta- 
tion in England and France say, than 
in the United States. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, some perhaps 
extenuating, but the fact remains. 
Nor does our Off-Broadway, with its 
more liberal and daring approach to 
things dramatic, quite offset the nar- 
rowing effect of the commercial thea- 
ter in and out of New York. The 
Negro, for example, trapped by the 
inbred limitations of America’s racial 
psychosis, emerges measurably more 
liberated in the theaters of London 
and Paris. It is significant that two of 
the New York hits of the past season 
(both still running at press time) were 
first unveiled abroad. They are She- 
lagh Delaney’s “slice of life’ A Taste 
Of Honey and Jean Genet’s sardonic 
and bitter Les Négres (The Blacks). 
This is not to say that these English 
and French efforts entirely escape the 


pitfalls of inherent racism. They do 
not. However, compared to what us- 
ually passes as racial drama in Amer- 
ica, they amount to the soul of en- 
lightenment. Ironic, isn’t it, that those 
who have lived longest and most inti- 
mately with Negroes, know them 
least? But these considerations are 
best left to the social analysts. Among 
the London productions with Negroes 
prominent in the casts last season 
were the Broadway-bound musical, 
King Kong, direct from South Africa; 
The Expatriate, starring expatriate 
Gordon Heath of Deep Are The 
Roots and Paris’ L’Abbaye fame; and 
You In Your Small Corner, about in- 
terracial love in Brixton. About the 
latter, it is interesting to note a state- 
ment from the review of the eminent 
London Daily Telegraph critic, W. 
A. Darlington. Wrote he: “From 
whichever end you view the affair, it 
is sad when a black man and a white 
girl fall in love with one another.” 


Report on writers: Among the well-known authors with books sched- 
uled for fall or subsequent publication dates are James Baldwin (whose 
long short story Come Out The Wilderness, will appear in the Sep- 
tember Necro DicesT), Pulitzer prize-winning poet Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Frank London (Trumbull Park) Brown and Prof. J. Saunders 


Redding of Hampton Institute . . . Writers readers want to hear from: 
Ralph (The Invisible Man) Ellison, Mark (The Pecking Order) Ken- 
nedy, Ann (The Street) Petry . . . Award winners: Louis (The Reluc- 


tant African) Lomax shared the $2,000 Anisfield-Wolf award with West 
Indian author E. R. (To Sir, With Love) Braithwaite . . . Opportuni- 


ties: Among the annual contests for novelists, the one sponsored by 
Harper demands attention. Manuscripts should be submitted before 
June 2, 1962. The prize is $10,000. 
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Book Notes 


Among contemporary students of African culture, the name Janheinz 
Jahn is more than a little familiar. And with reason. Few modern 
Africanists have made similarly significant contributions to the under- 
standing of African life and thought. In his new book, Muntu (Grove 
Press, $5.50), the German-born scholar provides a masterful study 
of African thought and cultural roots which should be required reading 
for all the editorialists currently pontificating on emergent Africa. The 
handsome volume is illustrated with sixteen pages of striking photo- 
graphs. The word “Muntu,” incidentally, from the Bantu language, 
translates as “humanity.” 


Julian Mayfield is one of the bright and angry young men of Amer- 
ican letters. He is also a Negro and a standard-bearer in the advance 
echelons of the new Black Renaissance. Just over thirty, Mayfield has 
written three published novels. The first two (The Hit and The Long 
Night) dealt knowingly with somewhat common incidents in the lives 
of ordinary Harlemites, achieving a high level of art. The third novel, 
The Grand Parade (Vanguard Press, $4.95), undertakes a much 
broader canvas, and it is a measure of young Mayfield’s talent that the 
big novel comes off very well indeed. While not so compact or gripping 
as the earlier works, it deserves to be read by those concerned with the 
larger implications of American life in general and with the direction 
of Negro thought in particular. 


Sylvia Porter’s syndicated column on money—the acquiring and 
spending of it—is at least as popular in the daily newspapers as some 
of the better known comic strips. Now she has collected, edited and 
revised many of her more pertinent columns and published them in 
a primer, How To Get More For Your Money (World Publishing Co., 
$3.95). This practical guide to wiser economic planning, investing and 
buying is pitched at the so-called little guy rather than at the big money- 
bags, although it slights no one needing advice on getting his money’s 
worth. It ranges from pointers on buying cars and meeting college costs 
for the kids to plain sense on investing in stocks, bonds and securities. 
A book well worth having. s 


Responsible Reports On Africa 


In the avalanche of printed mate- 
rial about Africa currently over- 
whelming the reading public, much is 
deliberate misinformation and some 
is pure gaff. One of the publications 
providing excellent articles and news 
relative to that anything-but-dark 
continent is Africa Report, published 
by the African-American Institute. 
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It is a pity that Africa Report is a 
monthly rather than a weekly, for its 
stories and comments on Africa and 
Africans—from Cairo to the Cape— 
are objective and responsible. A 
year’s subscription to the magazine 
costs one dollar. The address: Suite 
505 DuPont Circle Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, 
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Al Short Story 


BY 
JOE GORES 


O ONE knows where he lies 
any more. 

But they say that when the 
moaning freights pass that forgot- 
ten strip of sand, the grunting of 
their engines takes on a new note 
and their whistles cry down the 
wind: “There lies a steel-driving 
man, Lord God!” Then the empty 
hard-wooded hills echo it forlornly 
back: “There lies a steel-driving 
man!” Machines do his work now, 
but there was a time when men 
would brag of the steel they could 
drive with an eight-pound hammer; 
and that work and those brags and 
the raw power of a young nation 
all found focus in the one they 
called John Henry. 

He was a steel-driving man! 


The strong. clean masculinity 
of John Henry towers over the 
herves of American folk litera- 
ture as the fabled steel-driver 
stood above the men who knew 
and worked with him 


Vicious southern sun scrabbled 
at the dried earth, searching for 
the nooning men as they chewed 
fat back washed down with branch 
water in the shade of the boulders 
strewn along the right of way. Cap- 
tain Tommy leaned against a great 
plate of red shale, the black sweat 
splotches on his shirt thinly 
rimmed with white salt. 

Stones rattled down the sloping 
embankment, followed by an enor- 
mous Negro carrying a cloth bag. 
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JOHN HENRY On THE MOUNTAIN | 


Through the pink dust stirred up 
by his big shuffling feet glided an 
exquisite golden-skinned Negress. 
The man set his bundle down in 
front of Captain Tommy; his hands 
were made for bending iron and his 
stove-pipe arms were too big for 
the sleeves of his denim shirt. 

“Are you the man?” 

“That’s right, I’m foreman.” 

The Negro’s broad face was 
open as a country boy’s upon first 
seeing the city’s wonders. 

“I’m looking for work,” he said. 

“Lots of men are looking for 
work. What can you do?” 

The newcomer threw back his 
massive head and laughed. It was 
the sound of wind rattling oak 
leaves, the gay crinkle of swift wa- 
ter over brown stones. “Captain, 
my name is John Henry! What can 
I do? I can drive steel!” 

A Negro as tall as John Henry 
but not as thick through the shoul- 
ders stepped forward. He had a 
broad flat nose and bold eyes and 
a little moustache. “Friend,” he 
said, ‘““Ain’t no one drives steel on 
this mountain alongside of Sam 
Jackson!” 

“Gimme a hammer and stand 
back,” retorted John Henry. 

“Where are the company 
houses?” asked his woman. Her 
name was Polly Ann. Above high 
cheekbones her brown eyes spar- 
kled with life and there was a quiet 
strength about her that belied the 
tiny waist a man might span with 
his two hands. 

“Down around the side of the 
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mountain,” said Captain Tommy. 
| 

“Il have a meal waiting, John 
Henry.” Her fingertips brushed 
his cheek lightly; then she picked 
up the bundle and started down 
the track. 

Sam Jackson seized his hammer. 

“I’m gonna put you down, John 
Henry,” he said. 

Without a word, John Henry 
rolled up his sleeves and spat on 
his palms. Captain Tommy called 
for the shakers. These men stead- 
ied the rod while it was being 
driven into the rock, twisting it be- 
tween strokes to loosen it. When 
the rod was withdrawn the hole 
would be packed with an explosive 
charge of nitro, mica powder, or 
dualin to blast away the rock. 

The men settled down to see 
Sam Jackson whip the newcomer, 
but Li’l Bill, the best shaker in the 
crew, stepped to John Henry’s side. 
He was a short fellow with deep 
laughter crinkles around his eyes 
and long tapering fingers seemingly 
made to grip the slim steel. 

“Here’s the man I’ve been look- 
ing for all my life,” he said. 

John Henry looked up at the 
broiling sun and down at the splin- 
tered rock, which they had pecked 
as sparrows peck suet. Standing 
six feet from the rod, he swung 
from the left shoulder; the muscles 
coiled like whips beneath his faded 
shirt. “Ugh!” he said. The hammer 
showered sparks. Laughing, Sam 
Jackson matched him stroke for 
stroke. Sweat rolled off their bod- 
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ies. Li'l Bill began to chant, their 
hammers punctuating each line: 


There ain’t no hammer (ugh) 
On top of this mountain (ugh) 
That rings like mine, boys (ugh) 
That rings like mine (ugh) 


By the time the shadows stood 
long and slant-wise across the 
roadbed and the air had begun to 
chill for evening, Sam Jackson had 
quit singing. A moment came 
when his hammer seemed to hang 
in the air before he struck, but 
John Henry’s didn’t. His breathing 
got ragged and uneven; John Hen- 
ry’s didn’t. Finally he dropped his 
hammer with a groan. John Henry 
didn’t. 

John Henry drove steel. 

That’s how it was on the Great 
Bend Tunnel of the C and O Line 
in West Virginia in 1872. In all 
this proud land there’s never been 
another man who could make a 
hammer suck the wind like John 
Henry could, and there isn’t likely 
to ever be again. 

> 

One evening when a full orange 
moon had risen to silhouette the 
stiletto-tipped pines, the men were 
gathered around the sagging porch 
of John Henry’s shanty up behind 
the company store. As it always 
did, the talk turned to steel and 
the men who drove it. They were 
troubled; a gent up around Harris- 
burg in Pennsylvania had invented 
a steam drill that was supposed to 
do the work of a dozen men. 


“There’s talk that the owners 
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are using one with the crew coming 
in from the other side of the moun- 
tain,” said Li'l Bill glumly. 

Sam Jackson, who had been 
walking softer and speaking quieter 
since John Henry had arrived, 
laughed and hugged his knees glee- 
fully. 

“Hey, hey, John Henry, where 
are you gonna be when that steam 
drill comes around?” 

“I'd rather be dead than have a 
steam drill beat me down!” 

“Then what would happen to 
Polly Ann?” asked Sam slyly, and 
almost rolled off the steps with his 
laughing. Everyone knew he was 
sweet on Polly Ann. 

John Henry just snorted, but 
from then on he started getting on 
the job before the sun had looked 
over the rim of the mountain and 
was still there when the long shad- 
ows had stretched themselves into 
dusk. He was driving steel as if he 
thought he could stop change all by 
himself. Li'l Bill’s hands were blis- 
tered just from twisting the rod to 
loosen it between strokes. 

“You're gonna kill yourself on 
this mountain, John Henry.” 

John Henry stopped to dash the 
sweat out of his eyes. 

“I always said I'd die with my 
hammer in my hand,” he said. 

They were in the depths of the 
mountain now, lighting their way 
with blackstrap lamps fastened to 
their foreheads. John Henry’s 
hammer made steady music and 
his voice chanted sure and strong 
like a preacher calling sinners back 
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to God, but one day Captain Tom- 
my found him sitting on a shoring 
timber, his body shaking and his 
teeth chattering. By the light of the 
captain’s lamp his face was drawn 
and haggard. 

“What’s the matter, John?” 

“Captain, this rock’s so tall and 
John Henry’s so small!” 

Then John Henry felt his head 
whirl and pebbles on the uneven 
tunnel floor bit his back, and with 
wonder he heard voices saying 
the confused things that are said 
when a man collapses. Once Polly 
Ann appeared in the black mists, 
but then she was whirled away 
again... 

He awoke on his own lumpy 
bed. His eyes focussed on the ceil- 
ing. Here and there the blue sky 
pricked through and on one rough 
cross beam a small yellow lizard 
waited in upside-down patience for 
an unwary roach. What was 
wrong? 

“Polly Ann,” he called. 

There was no response. 

“Polly Ann!” His voice was ur- 
gent now. He twisted to look at 
the rest of the cabin. A bowl of 
half-shelled black-eyed peas stood 
on the table and her chair was near 
the open door. But she was gone. 
A terrible sadness descended on 
John Henry. 

She’s left me for Sam Jackson, 
he thought, because I wasn’t man 
enough to stay on the mountain. 
He thought of all the things he’d 
always meant to say to her, but 
even now he couldn’t lay words to 
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the thoughts to make them live. 
In the still little shack he became 
aware of a hammer as steady and 
sweet as his own, leading them on 
the mountain. They’d even found 
a man who could drive steel like 
John Henry! 

Finally, when the patch of dusty 
sunlight from the window had crept 
up the legs of the table to glint ofl 
the big scoured pot on the stove, he 
heard the shrill of Captain Tom- 
my’s whistle. The men came down 
the path, laughing and shouting. 
Not likely any of them would stop 
in to visit a man who couldn’t even 
stay on the mountain. 

Then the porch quaked and the 
door burst open to admit a crowd 
of noisy men. But John Henry 
didn’t see any of them: his eyes 
could only take in Polly Ann. Her 
green dress was smeared with dirt 
and her hands were raw with ham- 
mering. At that instant, John 
Henry felt he could have torn his 
way through the rock with his bare 
hands. His weakness suddenly left 
him. 

“I feel like the biggest, strongest 
man in the world!” he exclaimed. 

“To me you are,” said Polly 
Ann. 

Then that gang really went to 
work! The tunnel moved through 
the mountain so rapidly that they 
began to talk of setting a record 
which would stand as long as men 
worked laying the rails. 

But how long would men work 
laying the rails? 


| 
| 
| 
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The Harrisburg Yankee had 
talked to the owners and there was 
a feeling in the air like the look of 
a lake before a storm breaks over 
it. No man, said this Yankee, could 
stand up to his steam drill. One 
morning, Captain Tommy showed 
up with a face as long as a carpet- 
bagger’s coat. 

“John, the owners want to bring 
this steam drill around next Sun- 
day and match you against it.” 

“Captain,” said John Henry, “A 
man ain’t nothing but a man. But 
no women’ll moan and children 
hunger because John Henry quit.” 

The blue eyes took the measure 
of the brown. 

“I know they won’t,” said Cap- 
tain Tommy softly. 

It was like county fair day that 
Sunday at the entrance to the tun- 
nel. There were crewmen and their 
women, and railroad men from all 
over the state. The owners were 
there, too; their wives sat in bug- 
gies under sun parasols while Ne- 
gro boys held their horses. still. 
There was laughter and betting; 
children ran screaming, mongrels 
barked, and young folks eyed one 
another with a courting look. 

The Harrisburg Yankee was a 
short dapper fellow, prim-faced as 
a New England preacher and hu- 
morless as a pound of alum. He 
fussed over the steam drill as if it 
were a child instead of a huge shiny 
boiler twenty feet long. When 
John Henry strolled over to look 
at it, he saw that the big Negro 
feeding oak splits into the fire box 
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was Sam Jackson. 

“Now we're gonna see,” said 
Sam, “Now we’re gonna truly see.” 

John Henry began swinging his 
number twelve sheepnose hammer 
in lazy circles to loosen up. The 
Yankee watched him for some 
time. 

“Dam’ m’ eyes,” he said sud- 
denly, “But I do b’lieve you might 
beat this steam drill of mine.” 
Then he added, with a nasty laugh: 
“When the stones of this mountain 
turn to gold.” 

John Henry ignored him. To 
Li'l Bill, he said: “Shaker, you’d 
better pray! If I miss this six foot 
of steel, tomorrow’ll be your bury- 
ing day!” 

Li'l Bill nodded grimly. There 
was that in John Henry’s eyes that 
said it was going to be just shame 
on the steam drill. 

The owners called John Henry 
over to explain the conditions un- 
der which the Yankee demanded 
that the contest be run. They would 
compete from ten a.m. until sun- 
down; the winner would be the one 
who had driven more total foot- 
age. 

“Don’t do it, John,” pleaded 
Captain Tommy suddenly, clutch- 
ing his arm. “No man living can 
match that steam drill hour after 
hour.” 

“This man can, captain.” 

The spectators made themselves 
comfortable in the shade, for the 
sun stabbed relentlessly at the un- 
protected face of the cliff. There 
was never a stir of breeze. Sam 
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Jackson, stripped to the waist and 
already sweat-gleaming, poised by 
the fire door. Li’l Bill steadied the 
rod against the rock. John Henry 
set his feet. Staring at the needle 
of his pressure dial, the Yankee 
nodded his head. Captain Tommy 
dropped his hat. 

Snort! Clatter! Thud! 

White steam spat out against the 
face of the cut; John Henry’s ham- 
mer rang sweet and clear over the 
whoosh and shudder of the steam 
drill. He worked with a long sure 
stroke, the four-foot switch handle 
giving greater power to his blows. 
Slowly he pulled into the lead. The 
Yankee just smiled: he knew his 
drill had only gears and dials and 
wheels inside; it never got tired. 

But he forgot that it didn’t have 
a heart, either. 

At two-thirty in the afternoon, 
John Henry said to Li’l Bill: 

“Shaker, I’m throwing twelve 
pounds from my hips on down— 
give me a tune to swing by.” 

Li’l Bill began to sing: 

Take this hammer (ugh) 
Carry it to the captain (ugh) 
Tell him I’m gone (ugh) 
Tell him I’m gone (ugh) 

If he ask you (ugh) 

Was I a running (ugh) 

Tell him I’m flying (ugh) 
Tell him I’m flying (ugh) 

He followed this with Water Boy 
and Jack O’ Diamonds, and John 
Henry maintained his lead. 

By four o'clock, however, the 
steam drill was gaining; Lil Bill 
had stopped singing, for his hands 
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were raw and his wrists leaden. 
Slanting afternoon sun poured heat 
on man and machine. The only 
sounds were the chatter of the en- 
gine, the grunts of John Henry, the 
thud of the hammer. 

“Listen to the cold steel ring!” 
exclaimed Polly Ann. But tears 
were glinting on her cheeks. 

“More wood!” cried the Yan- 
kee. He knew John Henry was 
tiring. Sam Jackson, eyebrows 
singed, strove vainly to keep ahead 
of the hungry flames. 

By five o'clock, John Henry’s 
chest heaved between strokes like a 
stallion’s at the far end of the race 
course; his eyes were fixed, his 
wide-planted legs trembling. The 
inventor’s shrewd Yankee eye ap- 
praised him, his thin Yankee lips 
curled into a knowing smile. John 
Henry was almost through. 

But as the late afternoon sun 
dropped to impale itself on the 
pines, there was a sudden rattle, 
a clank, a snapping sound... 
silence. The steam drill had quit! 
The heart is what makes the man! 

John Henry’s voice rolled out, 
mighty big and strong. 

“Look yonder, Yankee! Your 
drill’s broke and your _hole’s 
choked, and you can’t drive steel 
like me!” 

The Yankee’s soft hands ticked 
off the seconds of his distress. 
“Time ain’t up! I can fix it!” 

“If so, I can beat it,” said John 
Henry. 

Rivets let loose like rifle bullets, 
ricocheted off into space. Hot 
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steam screamed through an opened _ brightness was gone from her face, 
seam. The Yankee would sell no as if a candle had been unexpected- 
steam drills on that railroad line. ly extinguished in a small room. 

John Henry took a glad step to- Then she rose and went down the 
ward Polly Ann and collapsed. In _ track without even looking back at 
an instant she had his head in her what lay so empty and _ patient 
lap, calling his name. there. 

He opened his eyes and saw the “He was a steel-driving man!” 
mountains’ tranquil heights, a breathed Sam Jackson in an awed 
fork-tailed swallow knifing through voice. 
the indigo sky. He saw the face of By the light of a quarter moon, 
Polly Ann: the woman he’d loved he and Li’l Bill carried the body 
better than anything in the world from the mountain and buried it 
except driving steel. His eyes mem- down in the sand at the foot of the 
orized her. grade, where a cool brown stream 

Polly Ann, she was sweet dew riffled over black rocks with a 
sparkling on the grass when the sound like laughter, and_brisk- 
white sun had just risen; she was leaved oaks laid down shifting 
the cold shock and sudden joy of shadow patterns. 

a summer rain; yes, she was the Some say that Sam Jackson and 
very strength of a man when his Polly Ann went off together; but 
body is steeled with effort, and he Li'l Bill, who should have known, 
knows beyond mere knowing that never held with that talk. 

nothing on this green earth of God No man ever saw her again, he 
is really impossible for him. Before said, because there was never any- 
he could tell her, the final shadow one for her but John Henry, the 
darkened his eyes. steel-driving man. 

Gently, she lowered the heavy Not even death could change 
black head into the pink dust. The _ that. 


“The Reality of Evil” 


C. Vann Woodward in The Burden of Southern History: “The South’s 
preoccupation was with guilt, not with innocence, with the reality of 
evil, not with the dream of perfection. Its experience in this respect, as 
in several others, was on the whole a thoroughly un-American one.” 
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A SPARROW IS A BIRD 
By Margaret Danner 


Why would a robin think he could capture a sparrow 
and force him to fly in a narrow line, and to tug 

at the worms and bugs that the robin struts 

away from with disdain, to be a scavenger? 

A sparrow, too, is a bird, 

and who can tell a bird when to fly, 

or teach him why he must observe a place, stay in it? 
The minute a sparrow is hatched he’s a bird, 

and he girds his loins and determines 

to eat any kind of vermin he pleases, 


And he breezes around the Ming blue everywhere, and if 


there must be a tiff for a peach or a cherry 
or very choice worm, although he didn’t begin it, 


he’ll fight back, hoping to eventually win it. 
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Intermarriage 


Although still hotly opposed in many areas, 
marriage among people of different races is 
on the increase in most places in the world 


BY FARRELL AND WILBUR CROSS 


(Reprinted by permission from Cosmopolitan) 


BOUT half of the states in the 
Union have “miscegenation 
laws.” These are statutes for- 

bidding specific types of interracial 
marriages. All these states decree 
marriages between whites and Ne- 
groes to be illegal; about SO per 
cent of this same total forbids the 
union of whites and Orientals; and 
four discriminate against American 
Indians. A number of other states 
have either dropped similar bans 
or have had them declared uncon- 
stitutional during the past decade 
or so. 

This does not mean that lega! 
acceptance of mixed marriage in 
other states has inspired their so- 
cial acceptance. Far from it. Cou- 
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ples with dissimilar racial ances- 
tries find the going tough in just 
about every section of the United 
States. They find old friendships 
strained and new ones hard to 
come by; family disapproval is, 
more often than not, strong; their 
children may be rejected by class- 
mates, and their jobs may be jeop- 
ardized. 

Not uncommon is the case of 
young Dr. Carson, white, thirty- 
two years old, and possessing what 
his colleagues once described as 
“an outstanding chance” to be- 
come one of the recognized sur- 
geons in his state. The doctor fell 
in love with, and married, an at- 
tractive nurse who was a Negro. 
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Almost overnight, it became evi- 
dent that he had taken the step at 
great risk to his professional stand- 
ing. He found that there was only 
one section of town where he could 
now buy a house. Social invitations 
suddenly stopped coming. Several 
of his patients quietly switched to 
other doctors. People were still 
friendly, but the subject of mar- 
riage was never brought up by his 
associates. Somehow he had ac- 
quired the same inner distress 
many a patient had described to 
him, “not a pain, but a sense of dis- 
comfort, a tiredness and slowing 
down that makes it hard to get any- 
thing accomplished.” 


The Ability to Take Hurt 

Fortunately, this couple pos- 
sessed what John Papandrew, As- 
sociate Minister of the Community 
Church (Unitarian) of New York 
city told us are essentials to a mixed 
marriage: “The ability to take 
hurt and not translate it into the 
marriage . . . a deeper understand- 
ing of people and why they do the 
things they do . . . ability to accept 
life as it is, to be strong emotion- 
ally . . . adaptability to living more 
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independently and not allowing 
one another to become stifled by 
the union.” 

A successful interracial mar- 
riage—and there are thousands of 
them—requires a high degree of 
maturity. When mixed marriages 
fail, the reasons are usually not 
racial, but a combination of the 
same kinds of factors that might 
split any marriage. 

We talked with Mrs. Roberts, a 
writer, who has been married to a 
Negro for fifteen years. “It’s like 
entering a completely new world,” 
she said. “You don’t get used to 
discrimination—any more than 
does a Negro—but you’re forced to 
grow and become a bigger person.” 

Contrary to popular belief, it is 
not unusual for both sets of parents 
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to object to the marriage. In case 
after case, in the United States and 
abroad, we found relatives of the 
non-white partner objecting to the 
union just as strenuously as did the 
relatives of the white partner. 

To make the marriage work, “a 
feeling of trust and equality has to 
develop,” says Mrs. Roberts. “A 
‘humanitarian’ attitude—such as 
the ‘look, haven’t I done a wonder- 
ful thing’ feeling—is dangerous be- 
cause it implies that you’re doing 
‘your partner a favor. A couple 
needs basic training before under- 
taking an interracial marriage (it 
took Mr. and Mrs. Roberts three 
years to come to a decision) in 
order to face up to the problems 
squarely and decide whether each 
partner is willing to undergo the 
test. 

“Having a child has made all the 
difference in the attitudes of our 
families—both his and mine,” says 
Mrs. Roberts, “The first time my 
father and mother would see us, 
after the marriage, was when the 
baby was born. I feel that my 
child’s life is richer, open to a 
broader range, because of our dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. A 
child breaks down the myths in 
the mind of the community. It 
proves to people that we are really 
married and not just living together 
—which they find hard to believe 
until that point.” 


No Help in a Crisis 
Not so fortunate was the case of 
Dorothy, a pretty white girl who 
married Walter, a husky Negro 
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athlete who starred on_ several 
teams at the Midwestern college 
which they both attended. The 
mother of the girl had what she 
called a “nervous breakdown.” The 
father, a prominent lawyer, did 
everything possible to have the 
marriage annulled, but without 
success. His reaction after that was 
to “disown” his daughter “until she 
comes to her senses.” The couple 
now have a baby. Walter works in 
a photography laboratory because 
“Photography is a field where peo- 
ple accept you, regardless of your 
color.” Economically, they are 
quite comfortable. 

Psychologically, however, Doro- 
thy must live from day to day with 
the fact that she is cut off from her 
own mother and father, and that 
she has had to turn to her Negro 
in-laws (who discouraged the mar- 
riage, but feel sorry for her) for 
acceptance. What would happen, 
she wonders, in the event of a 
crisis, such as financial disaster, or 
a critical illness contracted by her 
baby? That is a problem that many 
couples report, a feeling of insecur- 
ity at not knowing whether they 
could count on their parents in the 
event of some personal catastro- 
phe. 

Another type of interracial mar- 
riage is a union that resulted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for rea- 
sons other than love. These reasons 
are usually psychological: a daugh- 
ter marrying outside her race to 
spite parents whom she secretly 
dislikes; a man from a so-called 
“minority” race who marries into 
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the predominant race as an act of 
personal achievement; two part- 
ners, lonely and insecure, inter- 
marry to solve their problems. 

Interviewed in St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan, Mrs. Anne Bennett, Execu- 
tive Director of Berrien County 
Family Counseling Service, cites 
two such cases, Negro men had 
married white women. “The mar- 
riage worked out for a time in one 
case,” said Mrs. Bennett. “Then 
the husband tired of his wife and 
began to go around with women of 
his own race. In the other case, 
both partners had been to college. 
Nevertheless, the white wife was 
rejected. Her husband took up with 
a colored woman and the wife went 
to a mental hospital.” 

The origins of the interracial 
problem go far back in history. 
Theologians debate the issue of 
whether the union of Moses with an 
“Ethiopian” woman really meant 
that he had married the counter- 
part of the Negro we know today. 
Throughout our literature, there 
have been manifold references to 
marriages between the races. The 
most noted, perhaps, is Shake- 
speare’s tragedy about Desdemona 
and the Moor, Othello, which ac- 
tually goes back to early Italian 
accounts of mixed marriages. But, 
for all practical purposes we can 
trace the beginning to that familiar 
figure: Columbus. 

Five years ago, Dr. Harry L. 
Shapiro, of the Department of An- 
thropology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, pointed 
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out some of the factors that made 
the era of Columbus important to 
the subject of race mixture. “Al- 
though 1492 conventionally recalls 
the discovery of the New World,” 
he said, “it also represents an era 
rich in the discovery of hitherto 
unknown parts of the Old World.” 
While Columbus was roaming the 
Caribbean, European navigators 
were rounding Africa, sailing into 
the Indian Ocean, opening trade 
with the East Indies and China, 
and venturing into the far reaches 
of the Pacific. What began happen- 
ing all over the world paralleled 
what took place in North and South 
America where, during one hun- 
dred and fifty years, perhaps three 
million Spaniards infiltrated new 
territories. 

Since most of this great invasion 
force was male, there can be little 
doubt about the extent of racial 
mixture that took place among the 
native populations. In many Latin 
American countries today—Para- 
guay is a good example—this hy- 
bridization has not led to social 
stratification because practically 
everyone in the country has a mix- 
ture of Indian and Spanish blood. 

The continental United States 
has come in for its share of racial 
mixture, too, and in good measure. 
In 1956, Oscar Handlin, Harvard 
historian, wrote that “almost three 
million Americans are mulattoes,” 
and “careful studies have shown 
that between 70 and 90 per cent 
of the Negroes in the U. S. have at 
least one known white ancestor.” 
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Looking at it from the other side 
of the fence, in 1958 Dr. Guy B. 
Johnson, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of North Carolina, 
estimated that “there are undoubt- 
edly several million white people 
who have Negro blood and they 
don’t even know it.” Sizing up the 
situation more specifically, that 
same year sociologist Robert Stuck- 
ert of Ohio State University ar- 
rived at the conclusion that some 
twenty-eight million Americans 
(21 per cent of the population) 
had “some African ancestry.” 


O.K., If They’re Not Legal 


Obviously, since the ratio of in- 
terracial marriages to other mar- 
riages is infinitesimal, much of this 
intermixture has come about 
through mating processes not for- 
malized by any civil or religious 
ceremony. One odd factor of the 
great interracial marriage contro- 
versey is that the most vehement 
criticisms are leveled at the act of 
marriage itself, while very little is 
said about extramarital mixing. 
“Out-of-wedlock and casual rela- 
tions between the races,” said a re- 
port published three years ago by 
the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, “are relatively con- 
doned in most sections and even 
generally accepted in some. This 
social acceptability is rigidly limit- 
ed, however, to the white male, 
Negro female combination; while 
the Negro male, white female com- 
bination arouses maximum puni- 
tive fury.” 

In addition to intermarriage be- 


tween whites and Negroes, there 
are those between whites and Ori- 
entals, between Orientals and Indi- 
ans, between Indians and Negroes. 
The term “race” itself is confusing 
to most people. 

Actually, the first major break- 
down and listing of races came in 
1775 when the noted German an- 
thropologist, Johann Blumenbach, 
listed five tvpes: white (Cau- 
casian), yellow (Mongolian), 
black (Ethiopian), brown (Ma- 
layan), and red (American). 

The sociologist’s task of defining 
“race” is difficult and complex. His 
definition refers to the way people 
think, feel, and act—not only 
about real physical differences, but 
about assumed ones as well. His 
definition must also be highly flex- 
ible, changing from one section of 
the world to another. In the United 
States, for example, a _ person 
whose background is three-quart- 
ers white and one quarter black is 
in most areas considered to be a 
Negro. In other countries, he is 
usually considered a member of the 
race which dominates his make-up. 
This leads to the phrase, “biologi- 
cally white; sociologically Negro.” 

In the United States proper, peo- 
ple who want to marry outside 
their race can take little comfort, 
however, in the fact that a state of 
confusion exists. When the prob- 
lems of housing, transportation, or 
social acceptance arise, it does little 
good for a husband to explain, 
“Well, you see, my wife is only 
part Negro.” 
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The subject has been greatly 
knocked off balance in the United 
States by a force that seems native 
to the country: publicity. Partly, 
we can attribute this to the fact 
that quite a few interracial mar- 
riages take place among people 
who are in the news to begin with. 
The recent marriage of Sammy 
Davis Jr., and Swedish actress 
May Britt is a good example. It 
touched off coast-to-coast news- 
paper headlines, articles, and a 
searching television interview by 
Mike Wallace on “one of the most 
talked-about marriages of our 
times.” It led Davis to tell Wallace 
that “It kills me when people just 
won't let you alone to lead what 
you want as a normal life.” 


Real-Life Roles Cited 

The Davis-Britt marriage was 
just one of many in show business. 
Miyoshi Umeki, the Japanese 
movie star, married TV producer 
Winfield Opie in 1958 (“There is 
nothing really to talk about—noth- 
ing to say.”). Dorothy Dandridge 
married white restaurateur Jack 
Denison in a Greek Orthodox 
Church in 1959 (she leads a quiet 
life in a French Regency home 
high above Sunset Strip, and does 
not want to discuss the subject at 
all). Lena Horne married a white 
man, Lennie Hayton, who was a 
musical director in Paris in 1947 
(“Lennie and I have had no 
trouble, and the only thing we fight 
about is music.”’). 

In 1952, singer Pearl Bailey 
married a white drummer, Louis 
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Belison Jr. The groom’s father 
threatened to disown him, but his 
mother sent wishes for “all the 
happiness in the world.” When in- 
terviewed for this article at the 
Curran Theatre in San Francisco, 
Pearl Bailey reiterated that “There 
is no such thing as interracial mar- 
riage,” and “There is only one race 
—the human race.” With her ex- 
pressive hands flashing out, she in- 
dicated her tremendous desire to 
see a world where people who in- 
termarried would be left alone. 
“The entertainment world should 
set an example to the rest of the 
world. There’s no difference. Mu- 
sicians sit next to each other.” 

Another IRM (interracial mar- 
riage) in the musical world was 
that of famed violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin’s daughter, in December, 
1960. The dark, attractive Zamira 
Menuhin, now twenty-one, had met 
and fallen in love with Fou Ts’Ong, 
a pianist who had fled Communist 
China two years earlier and found 
refuge in the Menuhin’s London 
home. 

Case after case could be cited 
about couples known and _ un- 
known, about successes and fail- 
ures, about IRMs who have been 
the victims of great discrimination 
and others who have never felt the 
whiplash of prejudice. But the an- 
swers would be far from conclu- 
sive. One of the best ways of study- 
ing the subject is by comparisons. 
How does the United States com- 
pare with other countries? 

Brazil is probably the outstand- 
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ing example ot a country where the 
racial problem is minimized in all 
its phases. Citizens of Negro or 
Indian ancestry are considered 
“Brazilians” rather than members 
of any particular race. Interracial 
marriages are common. Social 
strata are determined more by a 
person’s position and financial 
means than by his color. There is, 
in fact, an old Brazilian saying 
(dating back to slave days when a 
Negro was a_ person. without 
money): “A rich Negro is a white 
man and a poor white is a Negro.” 

As Gilberto Freyre, a prominent 
Brazilian sociologist pointed out, 
the country’s background made for 
a natural intermixture of races 
rom the time the first Portuguese 
settlers arrived. The male colonists 
took Indian women as concubines, 
but later, because of the influence 
of the Church and the absence of 
white women, they began to 
solemnize these unions by mar- 
riage. The same intermixture con- 
tinued after the arrival of slaves, 
who were imported from the Su- 
dan. All this is not to say that there 
is no racial prejudice in Brazil, but 
that it is about as limited as you 
will find anywhere else in the 
world. 


IRM in Hawaii 


Compared with Brazil, there is 
one place in the United States 
where interracial marriage has 
gained similar acceptance: Hawaii. 
Historically, the situation ran par- 
allel to that of Brazil, though at a 
much later date. Starting in the 
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mid-nineteenth century, the Islands 
saw an influx of white males (sea- 
men who jumped ship, castaways, 
and immigrants), but no white 
women. Soon there were nearly 
three times as many white men with 
native wives as there were those 
with wives of their own race. 
Further emigration added to the 
mixture: Chinese, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, and Spaniards. Intermar- 
riages were determined not so 
much by racial preference as by the 
numbers and proportions of the 
sexes. 

Today, IRM is on the increase 
in Hawaii. Several studies have 
been made on_ intermarriage 
(among the very few made any- 
where in the world). In 1959, the 
outmarriage rate among Caucasian 
grooms was 38 per cent; and 
among brides, it was 19.2 per cent. 
Significant too, was the fact that 
the divorce rate among IRMs of all 
kinds has been higher than for cou- 
ples of which both members belong 
to the same race. In a study made 
from 1952 to 1954, it was learned 
that Hawaii’s divorce rate was 23.2 
for every one hundred marriages 
a statistic which is about average 
for the United States. The rate for 
outmarriages, however, was 29.8. 
Although there is nothing conclu- 
sive about this, it does tend to show 
what many sociologists and welfare 
workers have told us: that the 
partners in an interracial marriage 
must be willing and able to accept 
unusual stresses and strains if the 
marriage is to succeed. In Hawaii, 
intermarriage is evident in all so- 
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cio-economic groups, and only in 
isolated circumstances does any 
serious intolerance come to light. 
Furthermore, Hawaiian citizens of 
mixed blood are so numerous, so 
well-educated, so influential in 
business and social affairs that the 
person with outspoken opinions 
against intermarriage is not very 
welcome. 

Bill Braun furnishes a good ex- 
ample of a characteristic mixed 
marriage. A Roman Catholic, of 
German-Irish parents, he met a 
Chinese girl from Honolulu while 
both were students in New York. 
Bill says that his parents were not 
prejudiced, but temporarily “taken 
aback” when he announced his 
marriage plans. After the marriage 
(the girl was Roman Catholic, 
too), they moved to Honolulu, 
where Bill has been in the adver- 
tising field for some fifteen years. 

They now have six children. Bill 
says they have never experienced 
any problems as a family, even on 
trips to the “mainland.” But he 
does feel that parents raising chil- 
dren of mixed ancestry have an 
extra responsibility. “It is up to the 
parents,” he told us, “whether they 
pass on a legacy of pride or prej- 
udice to their progeny.” 

As for any feeling about “being 
different,” Bill believes this oc- 
curs “in the minds of people on 
the ‘outside,’ not within the minds 
of the couple concerned.” 

Scores of doctors, lawyers, legis- 
lators, high-ranking military of- 
ficers, and descendants of the fifti- 
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eth state’s former governors repre- 
sent the variety of racial groups 
in the Islands. Some of Hawaii’s 
most beautiful women— including 
several recent Miss America con- 
testants—have multi-racial back- 
grounds and are married to suc- 
cessful business or professional 
men outside of their own races. 

The mother of three children 
told us, “The children appear to be 
an important factor in the high 
level of tolerance and the low level 
of prejudice. I have a sixth-, a 
fourth-, and a second-grader, and 
have yet to hear one of them tell 
me about a school friend by racial 
description. 


Old World Ideas Renewed 

Some Old World influences are 
still prevalent, however, mostly 
among the non-whites. Susan Wang 
is a picture-book Chinese beauty. 
The youngest daughter of an “‘old- 
school” Chinese family, she was an 
excellent student, president of a 
school club, and very active in 
school activities, where she mixed 
easily with all races. Her family 
was adamant about her dating any- 
one but a pure-Chinese boy. And, 
as was the custom, her older sister 
kept close tabs on her social life. 
Educated in the progressive atmos- 
phere of Honolulu, Susan finally 
rebelled and sought independence 
by taking a job in San Francisco, 
away from parental influence. In- 
terestingly enough, her upbringing 
was strong enough to reach across 
the Pacific, and she married a pure- 
Chinese boy after all, and is now 
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raising a family on the West Coast. 

Our forty-ninth state also gives 
indications of being less conscious 
about intermarriage than is the 
United States proper. Alaskans, in 
general, accept them, though mar- 
riages between whites and Eskimos 
or Alaskan Indians are more readi- 
ly accepted than those between 
whites and Negroes. A section of 
the state’s constitution, adopted in 
1955, prohibits discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or creed. And 
just recently, the “color” space on 
drivers’ licenses has been crossed 
out. 

Several bush pilots are them- 
selves either part native and mar- 
ried to white women, or are whites 
married to full-blooded Eskimos. 
They are highly thought of, have 
successful marriages and, in each 
case, have children. Looking at the 
situation from the non-white point 
of view, the Eskimos and Indians 
(who account for about 47,000 of 
the population of 227,000) have 
great respect for white daughters- 
or sons-in-law. 

Jens Forshaug, of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Fairbanks, told 
our reporter that, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, Point Barrow—at the 
northernmost tip of the state—is 
not by any means an all-Eskimo 
village. The Eskimos there are 
mixed with Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and Scandinavians. “In the old 
days,” Mr. Forshaug explained, 
“the villages in Alaska were iso- 
lated and life was primitive. A 
white woman did not want to fol- 
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low a man there. So it was only 
natural for the white traders and 
trappers to get Eskimo brides. For 
them, the native women were 
bridges to their people. And the 
Eskimos, who were all interrelated, 
welcomed the new blood.” 

Notice the parallel here with 
the beginnings of IRM in Brazil 
and Hawaii. 

A good example of a mixed mar- 
riage is that of lovely, young Anna 
Lekanof, who in 1959 was chosen 
Miss Alaska. Anna is half Aleut 
and half Russian and comes from 
the Pribilof Islands, where her par- 
ents still live. In 1960 she married 
a white man from South Carolina. 
As yet, neither partner has met the 
in-laws, but Anna feels certain that 
she would be accepted. “As a mat- 
ter of fact,” said Anna, “‘a niece of 
mine, of the same racial descent, 
is married to a man from North 
Carolina. They make their home 
in Asheville. My niece, being natu- 
rally susceptible in a strange place 
to the reactions of the people to- 
wards her, has never felt any re- 
sentment, but instead has been 
made to feel welcome by her hus- 
band’s people . . .” 

Another part of the United 
States frequently cited as a “melt- 
ing pot of races” is the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. It is true 
that there is some parallel to Ha- 
waii, but in Puerto Rico the situ- 
ation must be classed as “confus- 
ing.” Not only does the migration 
problem (there are some 654,000 
people of Puerto Rican origin in 
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New York City alone) play havoc 
with statistics, but the Island is fre- 
quently plagued by a “bad press” 
and has not enjoyed the best of 
either publicity or favorable pub- 
lic relations. As far as can be 
determined, the discriminations 
against intermarriage are limited to 
educational and socio-economic 
factors more than to color or race. 


Multiple Mixtures 

Throughout Latin America, we 
see a great, often indefinable, mix- 
ture of races—whites, Negroes, In- 
dians, and some Orientals. Inter- 
racial marriages are largely taken 
“as a matter of course,” but there 
are absolutely no reliable statistics 
to show the percentages of such 
unions. They vary from country to 
country. Costa Rica has some Ne- 
gro population, mainly along the 
coast. There are only about 2,000 
Indians left in Costa Rica. Uru- 
guay and Argentina, for example, 
have mostly European stock with 
few non-whites. Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay have large 
numbers of people with Indian 
backgrounds. Parts of Peru and 
Chile have sizable Oriental popula- 
tions. In Mexico, where there is lit- 
tle Negro blood but a great deal of 
Indian, the problem is an economic 
and social one. Many people high 
up in business or the government 
come from mixed parentage. 

How about religious leaders’ at- 
titudes towards interracial mar- 
riage? Practically every religion 
decries, or at least discourages, in- 
terfaith marriage. But we have yet 
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to find a single major faith that for- 
bids interracial marriage, provid- 
ing that the two partners-to-be are 
of the same faith. No amount of 
official, legal, or religious sanction, 
however, can suffice when the issue 
strikes close to home and parents 
have to face the question, “Would 
you want your daughter to mar- 

It would be hardly fair for the 
authors to toss this question into 
the reader’s lap without giving our 
own viewpoint on the subject. 
“Would we want our daughters to 
marry outside our race?” 

The answer can only be “no.” 
Neither would we want them to 
marry outside of our faith, outside 
of our cultural area, outside of our 
educational level—or outside of 
many other groupings of back- 
grounds and interests that may de- 
termine the success or failure of a 
marriage. 

We would like to think, how- 
ever, that if the chips were down 
and we had to face the situation, 
we would do so with the same spirit 
and viewpoint as that of the church 
of our faith. It is, in a way, like ask- 
ing an untested soldier, “How will 
you act under fire?” 


Adding to the Fire 

Apart from emotional and re- 
gional prejudices against interracial 
marriage, there are many rational 
and thoughtful reasons why such a 
union involves far greater risk of 
failure than do other kinds of mar- 
riage. Dr. Edward C. McDonagh, 
of the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, had this to say when inter- 
viewed: “Those people beating the 
tom-tom for intermarriage aren’t 
thinking about the children . . . I 
don’t think it will ever be fully ac- 
cepted . . . Marriage has problems 
as it is—intermarriage presents 
more. Families often can’t accept 
it. The partners end up with no 
family, a situation that adds an ad- 
ditional factor for disharmony.” 
The question about “half-breed” 
children is another red herring that 
gives the stew a bad taste. View- 
points range all the way from 
charges that interracial breeding is 
degenerate to a widespread Brazil- 
ian belief that persons of mixed 
ancestry are “superior in vitality” 
to both parent stocks (also ex- 
pressed by Australian scientist Sir 
Maefarlane Burnet). The most- 
considered outlook is typified by 
anthropologist Harry L. Shapiro: 
“One of the common allegations 
made about race mixture is that it 
produces inferior human beings .. . 
for the most part, the evidence for 
the belief is strained through a sub- 
jective sieve and rarely takes ac- 
count of the effect upon the hybrid 
of his social, psychological, and 
economic position in the society 
whose most favorable strains are 
compared with him.” 
Traditionally, there is no race 
whose members are eager to (or 
even want to) marry outside the 
race. “There is no great rush on 
the part of Negroes to marry 
whites, nor of whites to marry Ne- 
groes,” says Donald S. Harrington, 
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minister of the Community Church 
of New York, whose congregation 
includes a thorough mixture of 
both races. 

Orientals tend to marry within 
their own race. Frank Adamson, 
pastor of the Japanese-American 
Church in Oakland, California, 
says that most of the intermar- 
riages in his mixed parish are 
“pretty good,” but that quite a few 
Japanese families look upon IRM 
with grave doubts. They question 
whether the Caucasian’s motiva- 
tions are valid, he explained, and 
“whether, if the chips are down, 
they (the Caucasians) might aban- 
don the marriage.” 

What it all boils down to is that 
people are just as uncomfortable 
outside their own race as they are 
outside a familiar environment. 
But any marriage, whether inter- 
racial or not, is such a personal act 
that only the partners themselves 
can make the final decision. They 
are influenced by complex factors, 
involving personality, tastes, back- 
ground, education, and dozens of 
other things. Not the least among 
these is geographical location. 

Canada is a rugged proving 
ground for an IRM. While it is not 
a subject of open controversy, 
discrimination does exist, varying 
in nature and degree from one 
section to another. In the maritime 
provinces and Newfoundland, the 
rockribbed outlook, if not the reli- 
gion, is Puritanical and narrow. 
Journalist Lauchie Chisholm, a 
native of Nova Scotia, told us, “I 
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spent my first twenty years there. 
During that time, I was aware of 
many Negroes, but I recall hearing 
of only one interracial marriage.” 

Of all provinces, Quebec is 
credited with having the highest 
degree of tolerance among the 
races. Even here, there are differ- 
ences of opinion. “I thought I had 
some of the answers a few years 
ago,” said Dr. Juanita Chambers, 
a highly respected Negro psy- 
chologist in Montreal. “But right 
now I’m not sure. I think that in a 
general way the situation between 
the races is loosening.” 

One successful interracial mar- 
riage is that of a white advertising 
executive and a Negro girl. They 
have four children and live in a 
good suburban section of Mont- 
real. The couple has retained 
friends from both the Negro and 
the white communities. Another 
IRM is that of TV actress Diana 
Maddox and Negro musician Wray 
Downes. “Wray and I,” she says, 
“think that the strongest statement 
we can make is to point out our 
life together.” She found that the 
mixed marriage, however, did 
make it difficult in the choice of a 
home. “Landlords who accepted 
us most easily, without question, 
were invariably Europeans who 
had, in most cases, been discrim- 
inated against, too.” 

Part of Quebec’s racial toler- 
ance is a carry-over from France 
where interracial marriages have 
long been common. There, the 
question is not so much “Should 
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such a marriage occur?” as “Will 
it work?” 


A Complex Situation 

“In France,” writer Simone 
Landier reported to us, “we have 
a complex situation. There are 
interracial marriages with Antillais 
(French West Indians), Malgaches 
(from Malagasy), Indo-Chinese, 
and Africans. The IRM in France 
is usually called—erroneously— 
mariage mixte.” (According to the 
Catholic Church, a mixed marriage 
involves a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic Christian, but to the 
Frenchman it signifies a union be- 
tween Negro and white.) 

No matter what term you use, 
many such marriages have been 
successful. The President of the 
Senate, Gaston Monnerville is 
from French Guinea and is mar- 
ried to a girl from the southwest of 
France, Léopold Senghor, the 
prime minister of Senegal, is mar- 
ried to a Frenchwoman from Nor- 
mandie. Other prominent Negroes 
married to white women Akilo 
Assoi, permanent delegate of the 
Ivory Coast to UNESCO; Olympe 
Bhély-Quénum, a Dahomey novel- 
ist; and Assane Diouf, a boxer 
who married a longtime friend, 
Andrée Bordes. A French mag- 
azine said, recently, that there were 
four hundred marriages a year, be- 
tween “metropolitan” girls and 
African Negroes. 

Léopold Senghor expresses in 
part the French attitude when he 
says that race is only a theoretical 
notion. What is real is “the identity 


of education and culture, even 
though such identity doesn’t dis- 
miss completely the racial issue.” 

Even in France, what objections 
there are come as often from non- 
whites as they do from whites. 
Cosmopolitan interviewed Suz- 
anne Dumont, a slender, pretty girl 
of twenty-five from Senegal. She 
studies law in Paris. “An intermar- 
riage would not work,” she said 
flatly, “unless the couple decided 
to remain forever in France. I 
would never marry a white man.” 

The African situation is far too 
complex for discussion, except to 
point out that it comes as a shock 
to many white Americans to learn 
that some of the most violent ob- 
jections to interracial marriage on 
the Dark Continent come from the 
natives themselves. A characteris- 
tic case was that of Prince Henry 
Kimera of Buganda, who in 1959 
married a seventeen-year-old Eng- 
lish girl, Carol Ann Whitney. The 
Parliament of the African kingdom 
promptly denounced the union and 
cabled the groom: “. . . neither 
your children nor grandchildren 
can be recognized as being in 
direct line to the kabakaship” 
(throne). The marriage ultimately 
failed. 


India’s Ex-Diplomats 
India is another example of a 
country where intermarriage is 
strongly frowned upon. The situa- 
tion was critically aired in the fall 
of 1960 when the Pakistan Times 
took to task young Indian men 
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who went to Europe to study and 
returned with European wives. 
Following the suggestions which 
came to the newspaper, through a 
deluge of letters, the Pakistani gov- 
ernment took one anti-IRM step: 
it announced that it planned to 
enforce a little-used law which 
required Pakistani diplomats to 
resign if they married foreigners. 
India’s role in the interracial mar- 
riage controversy must be regarded, 
though, in relation to three factors: 
despite their dark skin, many In- 
dians are Caucasians; the religious 
factor is so significant that it com- 
plicates any marriage with a for- 
eigner; and the old caste system, 
supposedly on its way out, still 
exerts a strong influence in many 
parts of the country. 

India is somewhat a land unto 
itself, where outside influence has 
been little felt. What happens, 
though, with intermarriage in a 
section of the globe where there is 
a great mixture of cultures? Hong 
Kong is our best example—‘‘the 
melting pot of East and West.” 
Here, there are many interracial 
mergers, both with and without 
benefit of clergy. A great freedom 
of action on the one hand is coun- 
terbalanced by strict traditional 
restraints on the other. As a Hong 
Kong friend has just written us: 
“If I suddenly announced at a din- 
ner that Joe White was marrying a 
Chinese girl, the Americans would 
all want to know what type of per- 
son she was (her education, back- 
ground, etc.) to see how she fitted 
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into things. They might not ap- 
prove, but they would accept it. 
The British, on the other hand, 
would be horrified to think that Joe 
would do something like that.” 

It may sound surprising to find 
the racial viewpoint of Americans 
in Hong Kong more liberal than 
those of the British, since England 
has occasionally been pointed out 
as a country with far fewer race 
problems than the United States. 
In 1953, when British, thirty-two- 
year-old Peggy Cripps (daughter 
of former Cabinet Minister Sir 
Stafford Cripps) married Joe Ap- 
piah, a lawyer and a chieftain of 
the Ashanti tribe, it was one of the 
most important black-and-white 
marriages of modern times. There 
seems to have been no family op- 
position from either side. The Ap- 
piahs now live in Ghana, where he 
sits on the Opposition front bench. 
They have a son and a daughter, 
with another child ‘‘eagerly 
awaited.” Five years after the mar- 
riage took place, Peggy was quoted 
as saying, “I have no regrets... . 
I couldn’t be happier with anyone 
else.” 


Breaking Down Barriers 

Despite this, and other examples 
of successful IRMs in the United 
Kingdom, the subject is one of 
great controversy in England. Skin 
color does not play a part in Brit- 
ish prejudices, and in some cases is 
linked with class prejudice. 

In the colonies, and in the other 
areas where the British settled in 
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large numbers, intermarriage has 
long been, more or less, taboo. In 
the Commonwealth of Australia, 
there was great prejudice against 
marriage between a white and an 
aborigine. Now, however, some of 
the barriers are breaking down. An 
Australian who marries an aborig- 
inal girl up in the Northern Terri- 
tory has a greater chance of suc- 
cess than one who makes the same 
sort of marriage elsewhere on the 
continent. Prejudice is at its great- 
est in urban areas, where natives 
are looked upon as “fringe dwell- 
ers.” Slowly, the natives are gain- 
ing acceptance in Australia. But, 
even as they are doing so, an in- 
teresting change is taking place. 
“The aborigines don’t like mixed 
marriages either,” says Professor 
A. P. Elkin, an Australian anthro- 
pologist. “As they develop solidar- 
ity, they tend to marry among 
themselves.” 

New Zealand, just east of Aus- 
tralia, presents a completely dif- 
ferent picture; its citizens claim 
that no other country in the world 
is so free from racial prejudice. 
New Zealander Ian Mackay, a ra- 
dio executive who has made a 
study of the Maori race (ratio of 
whites to Maoris is about 17:1), 
told Cosmopolitan that IRMs are 
so common, they are rarely cause 
for comment. “The only time 
you’d strike trouble,” he says, 
“would be when there were social 
differences. People worry about 
that—not about race. I cannot 
think of one door being closed to 


you in New Zealand because you 
are a Maori.” 

New Zealanders tend to be 
adaptable outside their own en- 
vironment, too, and not a few have 
married Orientals. New Zealand 
journalist Peter Tenn is one of 
these, a correspondent for the 
Asahi (Japan) Evening News, he 
married a Japanese girl in 1960. 
“We are very happy,” he said, “be- 
cause we share the same interests 
in Japanese art, such as wood carv- 
ing and flower arrangement. We 
learn so much from each other.” 

Do Americans who marry Jap- 
anese fare as well? 

World War II is noted for hav- 
ing generated a new phrase in 
American mores: “The G.I. War 
Bride.” Nowhere does this have 
more active significance than in 
Japan, where there are about one 
thousand cases of IRM every year, 
many of them between United 
States servicemen and Japanese 
girls. 

The examples of successful in- 
termarriage are usually those of 
Caucasians who have social, cul- 
tural, and professional interests in 
Japan. Yukiko is a delicate Jap- 
anese beauty. She met her camera- 
man husband, John, when she was 
a stewardess for Air France. Mar- 
ried in 1957, they have been ex- 
tremely happy. “I never realize we 
are of a different race,” says Yuki- 
ko. “I married John because I 
could communicate with him bet- 
ter than with any other person... . 
John appreciates my little things 
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(which Japanese men of the old 
school are not likely to do); he 
also expresses in words how he 
loves me and this of course pleases 
me.” 

Feelings are, nevertheless, mixed 
in Japan. The division is largely 
between the old, established family 
attitudes and the “liberal” ideas of 
the postwar generation. “There is 
no generalization on this problem,” 
says Mrs. Masa Nakayama, Ja- 
pan’s first and only woman min- 
ister (Welfare Minister in 1960), 
“. . . there are a good many ideas 
on color discrimination, some 
broad-minded and some not. 
Therefore, for each case the situa- 
tion depends upon the persons in- 
volved and the places in which they 
live . . . People who are consider- 
ing intermarriage must make sure 
that their decisions are not emo- 
tional, but rational ones . . . If the 
two are intelligent people and have 
common interests, I think the mar- 
riage will work out properly.” 

In the United States, the general 
climate has been much better since 
the war than before, but geography 
is still important. IRMs are usually 
better accepted in the larger cities 
than in the smaller towns. They 
are usually better off in newly 
developed locations that do not 
have a large proportion of solidly 
entrenched old-line families, whose 
attitudes and customs are inflex- 
ible. 

One truth comes out again and 
again, not only in exploring IRM 
in the United States, but in study- 
ing attitudes all over the world: the 
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partners in an interracial marriage 
must enter into the union because 
of a deep love and respect for each 
other. More than that, they must 
realize that love alone is not 
enough. There has to be a strong 
cultural bond, determined by each 
person’s education, religion, up- 
bringing, and tastes. 

“Certainly an interracial mar- 
riage can be a healthy one,” says 
Mrs. Josephine E. Peek, a coun- 
selor for New York’s noted Com- 
munity Service Society. “The more 
emotionally healthy you are as a 
person, the greater the chances of 
success. You need everything you 
have in such a marriage in order to 
succeed.” 

Dr. Charles Smith, Negro psy- 
chologist and marriage counselor 
who has made a study of Negro- 
white marriages, points out that 
IRMs are successful only when 
there is ‘‘a high level of communi- 
cation” between each partner, the 
ability and desire to express feel- 
ings and experiences. Empathy, he 
says, is important (Webster’s dic- 
tionary terms this “the imaginative 
projection of one’s own conscious- 
ness into another being”); whereas 
sympathy often connotes conde- 
scension. Many an _ unsuccessful 
IRM occurs because one partner, 
usually the white, depicts himself 
as a kind of martyr for the cause 
of integration. 

There are many other equally 
disastrous reasons for entering into 
a mixed marriage. Some of the 
most common are these: deliber- 
ately seeking out another race in 
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order to spite parents; extreme 
loneliness or low self-esteem which 
fosters a desire to associate with 
someone else whose race is looked 
down upon by that particular so- 
ciety; determination to prove one 
is a “liberal” or an individualist; 
“sexual fantasies” leading to the 
belief that marriage with a member 
of another race will be more satis- 
fying. 

Whatever the reasons, pro and 
con, they must be explored thor- 
oughly, conscientiously, painstak- 
ingly by the individuals concerned. 
No article, no book, no counselor 
can tell a person whom he should 
marry. They can only point out 
the pitfalls. The mere idea of want- 
ing to marry outside one’s race is 
not a valid reason for such a mar- 
riage. In fact, it should be looked 
upon with some suspicion to begin 
with, as not too much different 
from the attitude of a girl who 
proclaims, “I want to marry a rich 
man and always have lots of 
money.” 

In a speech three years ago, 
noted historian Allan Nevins ex- 
pressed the belief that “intermar- 
riage of the races will be inevita- 
ble” and that some day it will 
“move with a rush.” Whether there 
will be any significant increase in 
the next decade, or the next gen- 
eration, is a matter open to ques- 
tion. But, whatever the future 
holds, interracial marriage is some- 
thing Americans have tc face, in 
one way or another. Ignoring the 
whole subject will not make it go 
away. THE END 
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A young theology student 
tells why he chose to spend 
time in a South Carolina 
prison rather than pay a fine 
imposed on him for taking 
part in non-violent cam- 
paigns against segregation 


N Wednesday, March 8, 1961, 
at 11:30 A.M., Joseph Charles 
Jones, middler, Theological 

Seminary, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was released from the York County 
Prison Camp in York, South Caro- 
lina. 

He and three other Negro stu- 
dents—Charles Sherrod, Virginia 
Union University; Diane Nash, for- 
merly of Fisk University; and Ruby 
Smith, Spelman College—had just 
completed thirty days in jail for 
trespassing in sit-in demonstrations 
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HE 
CHOSE 
PRISON 


BY J. METZ ROLLINS 


(Reprinted by permission from 
Presbyterian Life) 


in downtown Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. Another student, John 
Gaines, had been transferred to an- 
other prison. 

As part of the current “jail, no 
bail” program of the student move- 
ment, all had refused to pay 
$100.00 fines and had chosen to 
serve thirty days on the road camp 
(for the boys) and the county jail 
(for the girls). 

To avoid publicity, prison offi- 
cials had released Diane Nash and 
Ruby Smith late on Tuesday eve- 
ning—a day before their sentence 
was completed. Originally, Jones 
and Sherrod were to have been re- 
leased at five P.M., but there was a 
sudden change in plans. They were 
released on Wednesday morning in 
the care of the Reverend C. A. 
Ivory, pastor of Mount Hermon 
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Presbyterian Church in Rock Hill. 
Their first stop after being released 
was a local barber shop in Rock 
Hill for haircuts—compliments of 
Mr. Ivory. 

My first opportunity to see 
Charles Jones was while he was in 
the barber chair. The place was 
filled with well-wishers and the cu- 
rious who had come in off the street 
to say “hello” and to inquire about 
the two students’ well-being. My 
first question was, “How does it 
feel to be out?” 

“Just great,” Charles replied. “It 
feels good to be able to come and 
go as you please.” Noticing his tan 
and extra pounds, I suggested that 
he had spent an easy thirty days. 
“Far from it; we worked and 
worked hard. It was the food and 
getting nine hours of sleep per night 
that put me in good shape. I rec- 
ommend a stay in good old York 
County Prison for you.” 

The haircut over, he and his 
companion Sherrod sang these 
verses to the tune of “O Tannen- 
baum, O Tannenbaum.” 

“O ¥.CP., dear ¥.C.P., 

We'll always love and honor 

thee, 

© Y.G.P., dear ¥.€.P., 

We pledge our loyalty to thee. 

In after years whene’er we 

sing, 

We'll always let Y.C.P. ring, 

© dear 

We pledge our loyalty to 

thee.” 


“This,” Charles said, “is our loy- 
alty song as graduates of the York 
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County Prison Camp. You see, we 
had our lighter moments even in 
the road camp.” 

Now it was time to go to the 
home of Dr. Dewey Duckett, Pres- 
byterian elder, in order that Charles 
might see his mother. It was not 
until later that afternoon that I had 
an opportunity to talk to Charles 
without interruption. He informed 
me that he had attempted to keep 
a diary from the very first day in 
prison. But when the guards dis- 
covered what he was doing, his di- 
ary was taken from him; it was not 
returned at the end of his sentence. 
Thus the account which follows is 
based upon Charles’ recall of his 
total experience. 

The question burning in my own 
mind and the cause of concern to 
his parents and friends was, “How 
were you treated?” 

“From the very first day the cap- 
tains (guards and overseers) made 
it clear that we were in prison and 
could expect no special treatment. 
Our books were taken away from 
us, and when we asked why, we 
were told, “You are in prison and 
not in school.’ The only books we 
were allowed to keep were pocket- 
sized versions of the New Testa- 
ment. I want to make it clear that 
at no time was there any physical 
threat to our persons. We had to 
work hard from about sunup to 
sundown. Our particular captain 
let us have only a few moments for 
lunch. We had time to warm up 
beans and vienna sausage. | don’t 
believe we were treated too harsh- 
ly. partly because the overseers 
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soon discovered that we were will- 
ing to work hard.” 

The next question I posed was 
on the nature of the work itself. 
“The work was hard physical labor 
and plenty of it, five days a week 
on the average of about twelve 
hours a day. It ranged from load- 
ing dirt on trucks for the county 
roads to digging drainage ditches 
and laying sewer pipes. One day 
we loaded thirty-two truckloads 
(seven-ton trucks) of topsoil. We 
weren’t accustomed to hard labor, 
but we adjusted to it as our muscles 
became used to the demands of the 
pick and shovel.” 

I asked whether he felt that the 
treatment the students received was 
different from that allotted the 
other prisoners. 

“In some ways it seemed as if 
the rules were changed for our ben- 
efit. During the first week when the 
workday was complete and the eve- 
ning meal was over, we could look 
at television until the lights went 
out at nine o’clock, but then they 
took the TV set away. 

“Our mail was read and cen- 
sored. They gave us only those let- 
ters they thought we should read. 
The morning that we were released 
a large package of letters was turned 
over to me by one of the guards 
with, ‘Here, you can catch up on 
your reading.’ One other thing that 
convinced us that the rules were 
changed had to do with the visiting 
hours. Originally, visiting hours 
were on Sunday from nine until 
twelve and in the afternoon from 
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one until three, and prisoners, 
weather permitting, were allowed 
to go out into the yard. We were 
kept inside; only five persons were 
allowed to come in and stay for a 
maximum of ten minutes at a time. 
Thus many people who came never 
had an opportunity to see us. On 
the final Sunday, March 5, we were 
told by the head captain that we 
would be allowed only five visitors 
who could stay five minutes each. 
Not knowing whom to expect, I 
suggested the following: (1) Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy; (2) Gov- 
ernor Hollings of South Carolina; 
(3) The Prophet Moses; (4) Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.; (5) 
Dorothy Dandridge. Needless to 
say, this didn’t get a nice recep- 
tion.” 

“What experience stands out in 
your mind during the thirty days?” 

“The time we spent in the ‘hole’ 
(prison slang for solitary confine- 
ment). This occurred first when 
we began singing hymns as part of 
our devotions. One of the guards 
told us to ‘hush up that damn fuss.’ 
This happened on Friday, and we 
stayed in the hole until Monday 
morning. When we were taken out, 
we were told that anyone not doing 
enough work would be sent to the 
State Penitentiary. On this same 
morning John Gaines, one of our 
group, was taken away. No one 
would tell us where he was or what 
was being done with him. In pro- 
test, we refused to work until we 
could find out what happened to 
him. This time only Sherrod and 1 
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were put in the hole. We were con- 
fined from noon on Monday until 
about 4:30 p.m. on Thursday.” 

“Just what is the ‘hole’?” 

“It is a room about 12’x 12’. It 
has steel barred windows which 
provide the only light, a commode, 
and a washbowl. There is no bed 
or bunk. We slept on the concrete 
floor. The only bedding we had 
was two blankets and our prison 
denims. During this period we were 
fed once a day. Biscuits were given 
us, and we drank water from the 
bowl.” 

“How did you pass the time?” 

“We started off our day with de- 
votions. We read almost the entire 
New Testament. Also, we sang 
and prayed for our guards. We 
talked of the student movement, 
of what we could do to strengthen 
it once we were freed. We were 
allowed to see our lawyer, Attorney 
Finney of Sumter, South Carolina, 
who told us that John Gaines had 
been taken to the York County 
Jail. During this period we fasted, 
and the guards tried to force us to 
eat. Our fasting was a protest 
against what we believed to be the 
arbitrary handling of John Gaines 
and against the confiscation of our 
books.” 

“What was the attitude of the 
other prisoners, Negro and white, 
toward you students?” 

“In the beginning | don’t think 
they were sure just what to make 
of us. The Negro prisoners in par- 
ticular did not understand why we 
had come to jail voluntarily. But 
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it was not long before we made 
friends with them and tried to ex- 
plain what we were trying to ac- 
complish. They joined in our de- 
votions every morning, and they 
would give us extra food when they 
had an opportunity. They also as- 
sured us that they were with us 100 
per cent and would do anything 
to help us. One fellow, when his 
sentence was up, offered to let us 
write a letter to the Reverend Mr. 
Ivory on his back. The white pris- 
oners were in a separate part of 
the stockade. Sometimes they 
joined in the singing. The morning 
we were told to ‘hush up the damn 
fuss’ and kept on singing, they ap- 
plauded.” 

“What type of religious program 
did the prison offer?” 

“The first Sunday we were in 
prison there was a religious service 
led by a minister of the Church of 
Christ. I don’t remember much 
about the service except his open- 
ing statement before his sermon: ‘I 
didn’t come here to become in- 
volved in political discussion or 
social issues, I just came to preach 
the Word of God.’ The rest of the 
sermon meant very little to us be- 
cause nothing of what he had to say 
was relevant to our situation at that 
time. There were regular services 
every Tuesday night sponsored by 
the First Baptist Church of Rock 
Hill. These were led by laymen 
who said very little about the pres- 
ent racial difficulties.” 

“Charlie, do you think that your 
time in jail accomplished any- 
thing?” 


“Certainly. It focused attention 
on the fact that the problem of 
racial discrimination is yet un- 
solved in Rock Hill and other parts 
of the South. While we were in 
jail, the demonstrations were in- 
tensified in Columbia and Sumter, 
South Carolina, and Atlanta, 
Georgia. Also students, white and 
Negro, went to jail in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and are still serving terms. 
I am still convinced that the ‘jail, 
no bail’ program has to be an es- 
sential part of the nonviolent move- 
ment for many months to come. 
I might add that it is the feeling of 
the students that more of the adult 
leaders of the nonviolent movement 
must show a willingness to go to 
jail if the movement is to be really 
effective.” 

“Is there any other thing that 
stands out in your mind about your 
stay in prison?” 

“Yes—our relations with the 
guards. In the beginning they were 
hostile. They cursed as they gave 
their orders. I now feel that if we 
had stayed fifteen more days we 
would have changed their attitude 
and the whole atmosphere of the 
prison. The head captain was al- 
ways convinced that we were being 


paid to stay in jail. Yet on the last 
morning of our stay he indicated 
that he had never had a better 
group of men to work with. That 
morning we asked the prisoners 
and the guards to sign our pocket 
Testament. Several guards did. To 
sum it up, we threw them com- 
pletely off base, because they soon 
learned that the cursing and the 
threat of the hole didn’t work, as 
it always did with the average 
prisoner.” 

My final question was whether 
Charles would be willing to go to 
jail again if necessary. 

“No one wants to go to jail. It 
is no picnic, and I enjoy my free- 
dom as much as the next man. I 
would like to complete my semi- 
nary education. Nevertheless, I 
have no fears about jail. It was not 
as bad as I expected. I don’t believe 
that there is any stigma attached to 
being in jail if you are there for a 
good cause. I don’t feel like a 
martyr, or that I did anything spe- 
cial. But I am proud to have been 
a part of this phase of the nonvio- 
lent movement. I plan to continue 
to be a part of it, and if it becomes 
necessary, I would be happy to go 
to jail again.” 


Remedy 
A young belle, seductively garbed in a very low-cut dress, went in 
to consult her doctor. “I’ve a terrible cold,” she complained. “What 
can I do about it?” The doctor observed her cleavage and replied 
wryly: “Go home, get dressed, and go to bed.” 
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THE 
TWO FACES 
OF 


BY ALEX HALEY 


(Reprinted with permission from 
Climax, Copyright 1961, The 
MacFadden Publishing Corp.) 


T THE 1955 Newport Jazz 
Festival, Miles Davis, a small, 
dark, 29-year-old trumpet 

player, came out onto the stage be- 
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fore the assembled thousands of 
fans to play a scheduled solo. He 
was not well known to the fans, 
but for some time other jazzmen 
had regarded him as definitely a 
horn to watch. 

The jazzmen’s book on Miles 
Davis read that he was an odd sort 
of cat. Even among musicians with 
whom he spent his life, he was 
withdrawn and moody, and he was 
always snake-tempered with other 
people. But the tonal quality of 
young Davis’ horn was most arrest- 
ing and unusual. It was clean, ar- 
ticulate, and free of the vibrato 
that made most trumpets sound 
alike. The old-timers said that 
listening to him recalled old Joe 
Smith’s biting, superbly-controlled 
blues arrangements for Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey. The sound 
of the Davis horn also incorporated 
much of the harmonic and impro- 
visational genius of Charlie Parker, 
the famous “Bird.” 
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The announcement was made 
that Miles Davis would play 
“°’Round About Midnight.” Theo- 
lonious Monk had written the num- 
ber, which had been recorded by 
Cootie Williams, then by Dizzy 
Gillespie. Its subtle, reflective 
changes were a perfect vehicle for 
the way Miles Davis felt. For 
nothing had gone right for him in a 
long while. 

Miles blew “’Round About 
Midnight” in shades of biting and 
tender pastels, in a way that was 
breathtakingly lovely and haunting. 
Veteran critics and aficionados 
who were there insist that they have 
never witnessed a more electrical 
performance. 

But then, to the startled surprise 
of most of the massed thousands of 
whistling, stomping, shouting fans, 
the new star who had just emerged 
did not bow, or even smile. 
Abruptly, rudely, he spun on his 
heel and walked away from the 
audience din. 

Only those who knew Miles well 
knew that his behavior was typical, 
and that actually there were two 
Miles Davis’. One was the de- 
fensive mechanism of rude action 
which they had just seen. The 
other Miles they had heard in the 
sound of the horn. 


The festival ended with fans 


demanding to know where had 
Miles Davis been. “You’d think I 
been on the moon!” he cracked. 
Davis, who had come from East 
St. Louis to New York to attend 
Juilliard, had quit the school of 
music for the chance to sit in night- 
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ly with “Bird” Parker. Working 
with him and other jazz giants, he 
had learned more jazz than any 
school or anywhere else in the 
world afforded. And in digging the 
happenings in the Harlem and the 
52nd Street joints, he had learned 
more than the average man ever 
comes to know about life. 

New sounds had always bugged 
the young Davis. Several times he 
had assembled groups to try his 
ideas, but nothing had come of it. 
He had gone on heroin, but it was 
said that he had kicked it. He, 
Zoot Sims, Milt Jackson and some 
others were a touring Jazz, Inc. 
unit when the invitation had come 
to play the festival. 

In the six years since that festi- 
val, Miles Davis has soared in 
prominence until today he sits 
squarely on the throne of the High 
Priest of Jazz. The influence of his 
style pioneered the prevailing 
“cool” school. There is no artist 
who commands such a fanatic cult 
of fans. 

They swarm wherever he ap- 
pears on either side of the Atlantic. 
The counters of record stores are 
jammed, and disc jockeys are har- 
assed, whenever Columbia issues 
a new Miles Davis album. Through 
the sheer numbers of his fans, 
CBS-TV decided it was good 
business to produce a_nationa! 
telecast of “The Sound Of Miles 
Davis.” Every critical plaque, tro- 
phy, poll and other jazz award 
for a trumpeter has been his. He 
performs only when and where he 
pleases, yet is able to live like a 
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rajah, earning at least twice as 
much as the U. S. President’s 
salary. 

The incredible thing is that 
Miles Davis goes out of his way 
to achieve the worst public rela- 
tions to be found in the entertain- 
ment business. His rudeness and 
ill-manners in his utterances and 
actions have turned his interna- 
tional following into a mass schi- 
zoid phenomenon. They clamor 
after the wonderful sound of the 
horn while they are forced to dis- 
like the man who plays it. 

Other entertainers are staggered 
that Miles Davis does the things 
he does and professionally sur- 
vives. Perennially triumphant in 
polls that other musicians would 
give their eye teeth to win, he has 
even refused to pick up the tro- 
phies. When critics rebuke his 
manners, he broadcasts his acid- 
ulous opinions of critics. He states 
his conditions to night club entre- 
preneurs offering him as high as 
$5,000 a week, and unless they 
are willing to meet his conditions 
they are graphically told what they 
can do with their contracts. 

Once just after Miles Davis had 
a throat operation, a night club 
owner made what Davis thought 
an insulting offer. He damaged his 
unhealed throat raising hell, and 
his voice has ever since been a 
rasping, gravelly, half-whisper 
which makes one think of a small, 
hoarse seal .. . 

As if his native land encounters 
were not enough, Miles Davis re- 
cently in one visit alienated the 
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good-will of his entire vast English 
audience. Before successive packed 
houses, he time and again left the 
stage, leaving his sidemen at work. 
When he did play, his back was 
to the customers. He never spoke 
so much as one word to them, and 
he never acknowledged applause, 
or otherwise evidenced that he 
cared if he had a single fan in 
Great Britain or not. Altogether, 
he outraged London’s critics. “A 
sour and surly sorehead!” blasted 
the Daily Mail’s Kenneth Allsop. 
“Civility and concealment of con- 
tempt certainly are among the ob- 
ligations of stage artists.” Miles’ 
counter comments are unfit for 
print... 

To hear any kind words what- 
ever spoken about the man who 
plays incomparably beautiful trum- 
pet, one must seek out his rela- 
tive handful of friends. 

“Look, man,” the veteran poll- 
winning drummer Philly Joe Jones 
said hotly, “name any profession, 
everybody in it don’t act alike. It 
bugs you when people figure it 
ought to be that way with musi- 
cians! 

“Everywhere you turn you hear 
crap about Miles! I tell you what’s 
the matter, it’s the ones you hear 
knock him. They dig his music an’ 
don’t take the trouble to go from 
there and dig Miles! 

“The cat’s put his whole life in 
making himself one of the best- 
trained artists in this country. Not 
only his training, he’s got soul. 
You know what musicians mean 
by soul? You heard him play? 
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Well, could any tough cat play 
music that beautiful?” 

Philly Joe, now leading his own 
group, had spent four years as 
one of the original members of the 
Miles Davis Quintet. Most of 
Miles’ friends are to be found 
among those jazzmen with whom 
he has been closely associated at 
one or another time over the 21 
years since his parents in East St. 
Louis rewarded his _ thirteenth 
birthday with the gift of a trumpet. 

Miles’ mother had wanted her 
quiet, moody boy to have a violin. 
But she was out-talked by the 
local trumpet teacher who was one 
of Miles’ father’s dental patients. 

The Davis’ slave forbears had 
been musicians; they had inter- 
preted the classics for their mast- 
ers. Miles’ grandfather, born six 
months after the Reconstruction, 
had been an expert double-entry 
bookkeeper. He had forbade Miles’ 
father to play music, not wanting 
him in the barrel houses where 
Negroes played; he sent him in- 
stead to dental school at North- 
western. 

The trumpet teacher, Elwood 
Buchanan, showed Miles the subtly 
understated styles of Hal Baker 
and Bobby Hackett, feeling that 
they matched the boy’s intense per- 
sonality. Miles after a year entered 
musical contests in the integrated 
high school he attended. He was 
certain he played best, but he never 
placed better than third. “It didn’t 
take long to figure out—the judges 
and the boys I was against was all 
blue-eyed.” 
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Compensation came when Miles 
was asked to join a Negro teen-age 
band, the “Blue Devils.” They 
played for parties and dances and 
spent their earnings for second- 
hand jukebox records of the bands 
then producing the best sounds in 
jazz. 

Billy Eckstine’s band came to 
St. Louis in 1944. The “Blue 
Devils” went to the Castle Ball- 
room to hear the big band re- 
hearse. As they entered, a goateed 
cat was rushing out when he saw 
Miles’ horn case and stopped. 

Miles didn’t even recognize the 
trumpet idol Dizzy Gillespie. “You 
got a union card?” asked Dizzy, 
and when Miles said he had, ‘we 
need another trumpet—get on the 
stand, kid!” 

Miles played through the Eck- 
stine date hardly able to believe 
himself actually on a bandstand 
with the globally famed “Diz” not 
to mention the alto sax genius 
Charlie “Bird” Parker. When the 
date ended, the entire band con- 
gratulated Miles. But what was too 
much was when the “Bird” mo- 
tioned him aside: “Get to the Big 
Apple an’ look me up.” 

Over the years since, musicians 
have speculated on what prompted 
“Bird” to issue that unusual invi- 
tation. A scathing contempt for 
young musicians had always been 
a “Bird” trademark. Some say that 
“Bird” knew he would not much 
longer survive his gargantuan ca- 
pacities for food, liquor, women 
and dope, and that one of his 
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mysterious hunches had cued him 
to choose Miles and teach hin all 
he knew, to succeed himself as the 
greatest influence in jazz. 

Miles had been prepared to en- 
ter Fisk. But he had no objection 
from his parents when he said he 
would rather enroll at Juilliard in 
New York. 

When Miles actually presented 
himself in New York, the “Bird” 
was so enthusiastically paternal 
that he even installed Miles in his 
apartment. Immediately, he com- 
menced attending Juilliard by day 
and sitting in with “Bird” at night. 
The “Blue Devils” had never 
known there was so much music! 
At Juilliard, the harmony, compo- 
sition and theory were exacting to 
absorb. On 52nd Street, the “Bird” 
teaching system was one of Miles 
playing just under him, only adding 
a large sound, while “Bird” played 
the melodies, leading and swinging 
the note. 

Suddenly, when so moved, most 
often when he was on “the rage,” 
as he called dope, “Bird” would 
snatch the tempo to white-hot and 
his mercurial sax spilled out dizzy- 
ing. dazzling, glissando improvisa- 
tions. Everyone in a club would be 
limp with exhaustion when “Bird” 
was really feeling right. The very 
spontaneity of the man’s brilliance 
pounded at Miles that he had no 
business on the same bandstand. 

“You don’t need me, man!” he 
cried, many nights. “Bird,” sweat- 
ing and disheveled by his exer- 
tions, cursed viciously, “Get back 
in that — seat! You — —, how 
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the — you ever going to learn? 
Get that — horn back in your 
mouth! Unfreeze, man—wail!” 

Juilliard and “Bird” together 
were too much. The double strain 
on Miles increased until as he 
shuttled between them, if he heard 
a subway or bus door squeak, his 
ears instantly fixed the precise 
pitch and his fingers involuntarily 
twitched into that key position for 
trumpet. In the Juilliard class- 
rooms, he jotted down chords that 
popped to mind from the previous 
night with “Bird”; or he missed 
classes—forgot, even, that he had 
a class to attend, unable to tear 
himself away from the practice 
cubicle in which he was trying to 
reconstruct at least the fundamen- 
tals of some of “Bird’s” passages. 

The drain upon Miles’ strength 
and emotions inevitably began to 
tell on him. At nights, lying un- 
able to sleep, he was both limp as 
a rag and nervous as a cat. In- 
stinct for self-preservation told him 
that he had to abandon either 
Juilliard or “Bird.” It wasn’t a 
hard decision to make: he could 
not leave “Bird.” 

By that time, not only because 
he was “Bird’s” protégé, but also 
because of the unusual sound of 
his own horn, Miles had risen to 
the status of one of the young cats 
the older ones observed. The 
sound of his horn began to be 
compared. Many recalled Joe 
Smith. They noted how Miles’ cas- 
ual stance and mien while whaling 
was like Lester “Prez” Young on 
his tenor sax. And, of course, the 
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clean, articulate phrasing and the 
often startling innovations were 
signs of the “Bird.” 

Like all the other young studs, 
however, Miles was not forever 
playing music. He was also digging 
the happenings, knocking off his 
liquor, putting down his share of 
the readily available jazz-happy 
chicks. And, of course, his head 
was being cracked like the rest, 
by the cops who became progres- 
sively worse as one jazz house 
after another turned to a strip 
joint. 

There arrived a time when Miles 
Davis began to be bugged with the 
sound of his own horn. On the 
bandstand early, or playing almost 
anywhere alone, he expounded 
ways he felt in his sounds. He 
would take an old standard tune 
wandering down interesting by- 
paths. The variations on one chord 
would go ‘ruminating, and drawing 
interesting conclusions. 

In his exercises for only his ear, 
he himself recognized the influ- 
ences, “Bird,” Juilliard, even the 
“Blue Devils.” But there was 
something else he sometimes heard 
that he wanted. This sound was in 
some respects a certain merger. 
But it eluded him. Often he heard 
his horn give him fleeting bars of 
the sound. Less often, he heard a 
good phrase of it. He bugged him- 
self trying to isolate the sound, to 
capture it. But he was unable to 
do this. He heard the sound, each 
time never knowing when to ex- 
pect it. Each time, he deeply felt 
it. 
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And others heard this sound. 
The most impressive thing to them 
was that it was not trickery. Sig- 
nificantly, Miles began to be solic- 
ited by 52nd Street’s bandleaders 
for gigs and recording dates. In the 
latter, he began to be a “must” 
when the schedule of tunes to be 
cut included one or more where a 
trumpet solo was required or de- 
sirable. 

Significantly again, despite the 
fact that he still was a very young 
cat, leaders of twice his experience 
gave him no directions how they 
wanted the solo played. Nothing 
at all was said to him, the melody 
of the tune was his to interpret 
as he felt it. The band would back 
him up. 

He made old standard tunes 
electrical. The sound of the horn 
was quiet, but somehow also a 
force and fire. Sometimes the 
sound was like love whispers—a 
soft, rich, breathy warmth. Some- 
times when he stood with his eyes 
closed and his face tight, the horn 
pinched a melody into an essence 
of sweetness controlled with such 
exquisiteness that it was almost 
unbearable. 

Through the distinctiveness of 
the Miles Davis sound, disc jock- 
eys began to mention his name. 
and gradually Miles Davis seeped 
among the aficionados of the jazz 
public. The older heads of jazz- 
dom quietly predicted that the 
unique Miles Davis sound was 
not without the potential to carve 
some new direction—as the 
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Dizzy Gillespie technique had pio- 
neered “bop.” 

In early 1948, Billy Eckstine 
offered Miles the trumpet solo 
book for a five-month tour with 
his band. Miles accepted. Immed- 
iately upon his return to New 
York, he went about assembling 
some horns he liked. Lee Konitz, 
J. J. Johnson and Gerry Mulligan 
were among them. Capitol Rec- 
ords, in as sweet a gamble as a re- 
cording firm ever made, agreed to 
cut two sides of Miles Davis’ ar- 


rangements. 
The titles were odd _ ones: 
“Move,” “Budo,” “Jeru, bad 


rael” and “Boplicity.”. The ar- 
rangements were highly unusual. 
The session over, the Capitol re- 
cording technicians dissected the 
playbacks. They decided it was an 
interesting contrapuntal and re- 
strained blending of sounds—but 
however interesting, it was too 
radical to go commercial. Both the 
deejays and the public reaffirmed 
this opinion by evincing no interest 
whatever when the pilot sides were 
released. 

But Capitol gambled again when 
Miles asked to record a second 
group of instruments playing more 
odd titles. This was 1949. No one, 
least of all Miles Davis, realized 
that the two recording sessions 
would one day be historic, as the 
cornerstones for the new “cool” 
school of jazz. Again, however. 
there was no public response. 

Miles, tired, disgusted, gigged 
about New York, having to eat. 
Then, for the same reason, he 
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toured with various groups about 
the United States. 

In a short-lived upbeat, he made 
the Paris Jazz Festival. Afterward, 
with nothing happening, with his 
head flooded with his horn’s 
sounds, which not even he com- 
pletely dug; with himself finan- 
cially and emotionally insecure and 
uncertain, he was at last success- 
fully approached by one of the 
“pushers” who were always around 
—whom, previously, he had 
turned away a thousand and one 
times. 

“Man, why’n’t you get yourself 
straightened?” 

Miles accepted the customary 
free first “fix.” 

The monkey climbed on his 
back. He went gigging wherever 
there was a job. The heroin was 
costing all he made. He shot all 
he could pay for, then all he 
could get on credit. But it was 
never enough. He knew that if ever 
in his life there had been a time 
that he had a fight to wage, that 
time was now... 

He had the subconscious sense 
to realize what he had done to 
himself. Worse, he knew that all 
this threatened that he might 
never again hear the sound that 
his horn had promised if he re- 
fused to give up. In his cheap De- 
troit hotel room, he hurled down 
out of the window everything he 
could find with which he remotely 
might be able to hang, cut, or 
otherwise destroy or injure him- 
self. And then he lay down on 
the bed. 
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Over the next dozen days, Miles 
unshackled himself of the need for 
heroin. He did it “cold turkey.” 
The twelfth day—too weak even 
to curse himself any more—he lay 
in a cold sweat with his eyes pop- 
ping and his nose running, and he 
suddenly knew that it was all over. 

A cat barely takes the first shot 
of the stuff before the grapevine 
knows it. Transmitted far more 
slowly, however, is the news that 
he has allegedly kicked the habit. 
Almost invariably during this time, 
there is a period during which the 
cat simply drops from sight. 

Miles, upon his return, joined 
the Jazz, Inc. unit with which he 
was touring when the unit was in- 
vited to the 1955 Newport Jazz 
Festival. It was there that he 
played “ "Round About Midnight,” 
communicating to the audience 
through it all the pain and the 
pleading that were tugging, twist- 
ing and rolling inside him. 

The effect upon the audience 
nearly overnight changed Miles’ 
life. 

Entrepreneurs vied to book him. 
He commanded $1,000 a week as a 
single. Before 1955 had ended, he 


organized his original quintet. 
“Red” Garland was the pianist and 
John Coltrane, tenor sax; Philly 
Joe Jones was on drums, and 
Paul Chambers was the bassist. 

In today’s Quintet, only Paul 
Chambers and Miles remain of 
that original group. Now Wynton 
Kelley is the pianist, Jimmy Cobb 
the drummer, and Hank Mobley is 
tenor sax, and Miles is paying the 
highest sideman salaries in jazz. 

He receives in turn what critics 
unanimously describe as the most 
formidable rhythm section to be 
found. And Miles personally has 
vaulted to the very pinnacle of 
professional success .. . 

The true Miles Davis is not his 
defensive wall of rudeness that you 
hear people talk of. The true Miles 
Davis is the one you can hear sub- 
consciously reflecting in the moods 
of his trumpet those influences and 
experiences which have been the 
story of his life. For, like Joshua, 
Miles is blowing his horn for the 
sociological walls to come tum- 
bling down. He asks only to be un- 
derstood in the wonderful sound 
of his horn. 


Exasperated wife: “I knew I was marrying a blooming idiot, but I 


didn’t think you were a perennial.” 
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The pattern of racial discrimination now under 
frontal attack in the South is by no means pecul- 
iar to Dixie, though the North behaves as if it is 


BY LEON F. LITWACK 
© Copyright University of Chicago 


(Excerpts from the book, North Of 
Slavery, by Leon F. Litwack, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, $6) 

The Politics of Repression 

EGAL and extralegal discrim- 
ination restricted northern 
Negroes in virtually every 

phase of existence. Where laws 
were lacking or ineffectual, public 
opinion provided its own remedies. 
Indeed, few held out any hope for 
the successful or peaceful integra- 
tion of the Negro into a white- 
dominated society. 

“The policy, and the power of 
the national and state governments, 
are against them,” a Philadelphia 
Quaker wrote in 1831. “The pop- 
ular feeling is against them—the 
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interests of our citizens are against 
them. The small degree of com- 
passion once cherished toward 
them in the commonwealths which 
got rid of slavery, or which never 
were disfigured by it, appears to be 
exhausted. Their prospects either 
as free, or bondmen, are dreary, 
and comfortless.” 

Most northerners, to the extent 
that they thought about it at all, 
rebelled at the idea of racial amal- 
gamation or integration. Instead, 
they favored voluntary coloniza- 
tion, forced expulsion, or legal and 
social proscription. 

The young and perceptive French 
nobleman Alexis de Tocqueville, 
after an extensive tour of the 
United States in 1831, concluded 
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that Negroes and whites formed 
separate communities, that they 
could never live in the same coun- 
try on an equal footing, and that 
the oppressed race—the Negro— 
consequently faced ultimate extinc- 
tion or expulsion. 

Having associated the plight of 
American Negroes with the insti- 
tution of slavery, Tocqueville ex- 
pressed his astonishment at con- 
ditions in the North. “The preju- 
dice of race,” he wrote, “appears 
to be stronger in the states that 
have abolished slavery than in 
those where it still exists; and no- 
where is it so intolerant as in those 
states where servitude has never 
been known.” 

Where statutes made no racial 
distinction, Tocqueville found that 
custom and popular prejudices ex- 
erted a decisive influence. Al- 
though Negroes and whites could 
legally intermarry in most northern 
states, public opinion would not 
permit it. 

Where Negroes possessed the 
right to vote, they often faced vig- 
orous resistance at the polls. They 
might seek redress in the courts, 
but only whites served as judges; 
although they were legally entitled 
to sit on juries, the public would 
not allow it. Segregation confronted 
them in public places, including 
churches and cemeteries. 

“Thus the Negro is free,” Toc- 
queville concluded, “but he can 
share neither the rights, nor the 
pleasures, nor the labor, nor the 
afflictions, nor the tomb of him 
whose equal he has been declared 
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to be; and he cannot meet him 
upon fair terms in life or in death.” 

In the absence of any pertinent 
federal statutes, the future of the 
Negro was left to the states and to 
the dominant race. As a result, in 
some states Negroes obtained 
rights and privileges which in other 
states they found to be illegal or 
impossible to exercise. 

The Negroes’ numerical strength, 
the geographic position of the state, 
political and economic factors, and 
public opinion combined to fix 
their status. This was not a static 
position, however, but one subject 
to constant change and fluctuation, 
ranging from the acquisition of full 
citizenship in Massachusetts to po- 
litical disfranchisement in Pennsyl- 
vania and from quasi-freedom in 
New York to attempted explusion 
in Ohio. 

Nearly every northern state con- 
sidered, and many adopted, meas- 
ures to prohibit or restrict the 
further immigration of Negroes. 
Those people favoring such legis- 
lation included self-styled friends 
of the Negro, as well as avowed 
racial bigots. In either case, the 
professed aim of immigration re- 
striction was to settle the problem 
of racial relations by expelling the 
Negro or at least by preventing any 
sizable increase of his numerical 
strength. 

Basing their arguments largely 
on the alleged mental and physical 
superiority of the dominant race, 
restrictionists warned of the dan- 
gers inherent in any attempt to 
integrate the Negro into the pol- 
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itical and social community, for 
“the natural tendency has been 
proven by experience, not to be 
elevation of the degraded, but the 
deterioration, the lowering, of the 
better class, towards the standard 
of the inferior class.” 

Moreover, did not the Bible it- 
self demonstrate conclusively that 
God had marked and condemned 
the Negro to servility and social 
leprosy? 

“The same power that has given 
him a black skin, with less weight 
or volume of brain,” an Indiana 
senator argued, “has given us a 
white skin, with greater volume of 
brain and intellect; and that we can 
never live together upon an equal- 
ity is as certain that no two antag- 
onistic principles can exist together 
at the same time.” 

Under these circumstances, re- 
Strictionists argued that exclusion 
would be both natural and politic. 
Indeed, several proclaimed their 
support for such a move as a 
natural consequence of their long 
friendship with the Negro. Separa- 
tion of the two races would be mu- 
tually beneficial. The real enemies 
of the Negro were those who de- 
sired his continued presence in a 
country which would never afford 
him adequate opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Robert Dale Owen, Indiana pol- 
itician and reformer, advanced this 
argument to defend restrictive leg- 
islation. A proposed bar on Ne- 
groes in his state would, he hoped, 
advance the cause of humanity, not 
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repression. What would be the al- 
ternative to exclusion? Would not 
Negroes “remain, as now, a race 
legally and socially excommuni- 
cated, as the Helots of Sparta— 
as the Pariahs of India—disfran- 
chised outcasts; a separate and 
degraded caste, to whom no honor- 
able career is open; hopeless 
menials; the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water of those among 
whom they are tolerated, not re- 
ceived?” 

Could there be any decent per- 
son, Owen asked, who desired “the 
continuance among us of a race to 
whom we are not willing to accord 
the most common protection 
against outrage and death?” 

Immediate and practical con- 
siderations also prompted the de- 
mand for exclusion or restriction 
of Negroes. In the absence of ade- 
quate legislation, many feared that 
the northern states would be in- 
undated with emancipated slaves, 
seme of whom would be too old 
and worn out to be anything but 
a burden on the community. 

This fear was particularly strong 
in those free states which bordered 
on the slave states, and it prompted 
most of them to adopt restrictive 
measures. In defending the Illinois 
statute, Senator Stephen A. Doug- 
las asserted that his state would 
not become “an asylum for all the 
old and decrepit and broken-down 
negroes that may emigrate or be 
sent to it.” 

Indiana also indicated its un- 
willingness to become “the Liberia 
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of the South.” ... 
The Federal Government 
and the Free Negro 

Since the Constitution made no 
mention of race or color, the states 
and the federal government sep- 
arately defined the legal status of 
free Negroes. 

Both generally agreed, however, 
that the Negro constituted an in- 
ferior race and that he should oc- 
cupy a legal position commensurate 
with his degraded social and econ- 
omic condition. 

If God had not ordained such 
an inferior status, public opinion 
at least demanded it. “The federal 
constitution is silent about race or 
colour,” an English visitor ob- 
served, “but in interpreting it, 
American lawgivers arrive at the 
conclusion, that the United States 
is the property of whites, and that 
persons with a tinge of dark colour 
in their countenance, though born 
free, are not citizens . . . There 
seems, in short, to be a fixed no- 
tion throughout the whole of the 
states, whether slave or free, that 
the coloured is by nature a sub- 
ordinate race; and that in no cir- 
cumstances, can it be considered 
equal to the white.” 

While most states were circum- 
scribing the Negro’s legal position, 
federal authorities frequently ques- 
tioned his claim to exercise the 
rights and privileges of American 
citizens. 

Not until 1857, however, when 
the Supreme Court ruled on the 
case of Dred Scott vs. Sanford, did 
the federal government finally dis- 
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pel all doubts concerning Negro 
citizenship. By then, Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney could find appro- 
priate precedents in the actions of 
Congress and “the conduct of the 
Executive Department.” 

Reflecting the popular concep- 
tion of the United States as a white 
man’s country, early Congressional 
legislation excluded Negroes from 
certain federal rights and privileges 
and sanctioned a number of terri- 
torial and state restrictions. 

In 1790, Congress limited natur- 
alization to white aliens; in 1792, 
it organized the militia and re- 
stricted enrollment to able-bodied 
white male citizens; in 1810, it ex- 
cluded Negroes from carrying the 
United States mails; in 1820, it 
authorized the citizens of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to elect “white” city 
officials and to adopt a code gov- 
erning free Negroes and slaves. 

Moreover, it repeatedly ap- 
proved the admission of states 
whose constitutions severely re- 
stricted the legal rights of free Ne- 
groes. On the basis of such legisla- 
tion, it would appear that Congress 
had resolved to treat Negroes 
neither as citizens nor as aliens. 

But consistency did not distin- 
guish the actions of the national 
legislature. On at least one occa- 
sion, it recognized—perhaps inad- 
vertently—that Negroes might 
qualify as citizens. 

Against a background of in- 
creasing foreign difficulties, includ- 
ing the impressment of American 
seamen into the British navy, the 
House of Representatives resolved 
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in 1803 “to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of granting protection to 
such American seamen citizens of 
the United States, as are free per- 
sons of color.” Protecting the rights 
of Negro seamen in foreign waters 
apparently posed no threat to white 
supremacy at home. 

The failure of Congress to legis- 
late in certain areas also raised 
doubts about the Negro’s legal po- 
sition. Although an early act ex- 
cluded Negroes from the militia, no 
such legislation barred them from 
the Army, Navy or Marines. 

In 1798, the Secretaries of War 
and Navy issued separate directives 
forbidding Negro enlistments in the 
Marine Corps and on naval war- 
ships. Military necessity, however, 
apparently negated this policy, for 
Negro soldiers and sailors served 
prominently, and often courage- 
ously, during the naval war with 
France (1798-1800) and the War 
of 1812. 

“I have yet to learn,” Captain 
Oliver H. Perry wrote, “that the 
color of a man’s skin or the cut 
and trimmings of the coat can 
affect a man’s qualifications or use- 
fulness.” (Of Perry’s four hundred 
men, an estimated one hundred 
were Negroes.) 

The absence of any congres- 
sional prohibition and the subse- 
quent enlistment of Negro troops 
raised at least one troublesome 
question in the postwar years: 
Could Negroes qualify for land 
bounties promised the veterans of 
the War of 1812? Attorney Gen- 
eral William Wirt replied in 1823 
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that they could, although he felt 
“that it was not the intention of 
Congress to incorporate negroes 
and people of color with the army 
any more than with the militia of 
the United States.” 

In an effort to clarify congres- 
sional policy regarding Negro 
troops, Senator John C. Calhoun 
moved in 1842 to exclude Negroes 
from the Navy, except as cooks, 
stewards, and servants. “It was 
wrong,” the South Carolinian de- 
clared, “to bring those who have 
to sustain the honor and glory of 
the country down to a footing of 
the Negro race—to be degraded by 
being mingled and mixed up with 
that inferior race.” 

Although several northern con- 
gressmen cited the valuable mili- 
tary service of Negroes in the War 
of 1812, the Senate agreed to Cal- 
houn’s proposal, rejected an 
amendment which would have per- 
mitted the employment of Negro 
sailors “in unhealthy climates,” 
and, for good measure, voted to 
exclude Negroes from the Army. 
The House, however, took no ac- 
tion on these measures. 

Occasional congressional lapses 
did not nullify the intent and im- 
pact of earlier legislation. By 1820, 
free Negroes could not legally ex- 
ercise certain rights and privileges 
guaranteed to American citizens 
and aliens. 

Moreover, the adoption of these 
restrictions had prompted little or 
no debate, and no real effort was 
made in the ante bellum period to 
change or repeal them... 


In 1800, for example, a group of 
Philadelphia free Negroes, headed 
by the Reverend Abaslom Jones, 
petitioned Congress to take ap- 
propriate steps to correct the evils 
of the African slave trade and the 
fugitive-slave act and to provide 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 


Slavery to Freedom 


On the eve of the War of Inde- 
pendence, American Negro slavery 
knew no_ sectional boundaries. 
Every colony recognized it and 
sharply defined the legal position of 
free and enslaved blacks. 

The Declaration of Independence 
boldly asserted the natural rights 
of man but made no mention of 
slavery; the Constitution subse- 
quently sanctioned and protected 
the institution without naming it. 

By that time, however, the Revo- 
lution had worked some important 
changes. Human bondage, it 
seemed certain, would henceforth 
assume a sectional character, for 
the North had sentenced it to a 
slow death. 

By 1800, some 36,505 northern 
Negroes still remained in bondage, 
most of them in New York and 
New Jersey, but almost every 
northern state had either abolished 
slavery outright or had provided 
for its gradual extinction. 

State statutes, constitutions, and 
court decisions recorded the meth- 
ods of northern abolition but said 
little about the motives. Why did 
northern slaveholders surrender, 
with little apparent opposition or 
compensation, a valuable invest- 
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ment in human property? 

Perhaps, some have argued, it 
was not that valuable. In the com- 
plex economy and uncongenial cli- 
mate of the North, slave labor pre- 
sumably proved to be unprofitable; 
savage Africans lacked the mental 
capacity to learn anything more 
than how to tend a single crop. 

Climate and geography thus 
prompted the employing class to 
turn to the more profitable use of 
free white laborers, thereby doom- 
ing slavery. “The winter here was 
always unfavourable to the African 
constitution,” one New Englander 
explained. “For this reason, white 
labourers were preferable to 
blacks.” 

Although commonly accepted, 
the economic explanation for 
northern abolition has not been 
adequately demonstrated. Planta- 
tion capitalism did not root itself 
in the North; the economy of that 
region came to be based largely 
on commerce, manufacturing, and 
small-scale agriculture. 

But this did not necessarily pre- 
clude the profitable use of slave 
labor. On the contrary, evidence 
suggests that the scarcity and ex- 
pense of free white labor prompted 
ambitious northerners to make a 
profitable use of slaves and that 
these Negro bondsmen could and 
did perform successfully a variety 
of tasks—agricultural and mechan- 
ical, skilled and unskilled—in a 
diversified economy. 

On farms, slaves assisted in the 
production of foodstuffs and dairy 
products and in sheep and stock 
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raising; in the cities, they worked 
in various skilled trades—as bak- 
ers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
sawyers, blacksmiths, printers, tai- 
lors, and coopers—and perhaps 
most prominently in the maritime 
industry ... 


Education: Separate 
and Unequal 

Education was one of the fore- 
most aspirations of the northern 
Negro. “If we ever expect to see 
the influence of prejudice decrease 
and ourselves respected,” a Negro 
national convention resolved in 
1832, “it must be by the blessings 
of an enlightened education.” 

This sentiment was repeated 
throughout the ante bellum period. 
Through education, the Negro 
hoped to improve his economic 
status, produce his own literary 
and scientific figures, and break 
down the barriers of discrimina- 
tion. 

However, the Negro’s quest for 
educational opportunities, partly 
because he hoped to accomplish 
such goals, prompted some strong 
and frequently violent protests in 
the North. The possibility that Ne- 
gro children would be mixed with 
white children in the same class- 
room aroused even greater fears 
and prejudices than those which 
consigned the Negro to an inferior 
place in the church, the theater, 
and the railroad car. This indeed, 
constituted virtual amalgamation. 

Although some white schools 
admitted Negroes, especially before 
1820, most northern states either 
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excluded them altogether or estab- 
lished separate schools for them. 

As early as 1787, Boston Ne- 
groes petitioned the legislature to 
grant them educational facilities, 
since they “now receive no benefit 
from the free schools.” Forty years 
later, the first Negro newspaper re- 
peated this complaint. 

“While the benevolence of the 
age has founded and endowed sem- 
inaries of Learning for all other 
classes and nations,” it declared, 
“we have to lament, that as yet, no 
door is open to receive the de- 
graded children of Africa. Alone 
they have stood—alone they re- 
main stationary; while charity ex- 
tends the hands to all others.” 

The means employed to exclude 
Negroes from the public schools 
varied only slightly from state to 
state. In New England, local 
school committees usually assigned 
Negro children to separate institu- 
tions, regardless of the district in 
which they resided. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio, although 
extending their public school priv- 
ileges to all children, required dis- 
trict school directors to establish 
separate facilities for Negro stu- 
dents whenever twenty or more 
could be accommodated. 

The New York legislature au- 
thorized any school district, upon 
the approval of a town’s school 
commissioners, to provide for 
segregation. 

The newer states frequently ex- 
cluded Negroes from all public 
education, but by 1850, most of 
them had consented to separate in- 
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struction. In the absence of legal 
restrictions, custom and popular 
prejudice often excluded Negro 
children from the schools. 

For example, an Indianan noted 
in 1850 that the laws provided no 
racial distinctions in the state school 
system, but “the whites rose en- 
masse, and said your children shall 
not go to schools with our chil- 
dren, and they were consequently 
expelled. Thus, then, we see that 
in this respect, there is a higher law 
than the Constitutional law.” 

By the 1830's, statute or-custom 
placed Negro children in separate 
schools in nearly every northern 
community. 

Proposals to educate Negroes 
invariably aroused bitter contro- 
versy, particularly in the new 
western states. 

The admission of Negroes to 
white schools, opponents main- 
tained, would result in violence 
and prove fatal to public education. 

Moreover, some contended that 
Negroes, ‘“‘after a certain age, did 
not correspondingly advance in 
learning—their intellect being ap- 
parently incapable of being cul- 
tured beyond a particular point.” 

When an Ohio legislative com- 
mittee rejected a petition to grant 
Negroes a share of the educational 
fund, it conceded that this might 
“at first appear unnatural, and 
unbecoming a charitable, high- 
minded, and intelligent commun- 
ity,’ but the security of the 
government depended upon the 
“morality, virtue, and wisdom” of 
its white citizens and the school 
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fund should thus not be confused 
with charity. 

Opponents also warned that 
equal educational privileges would 
encourage Negro immigration and 
antagonize southern-born §resi- 
dents. On the basis of such a pre- 
text, a California mayor vetoed ap- 
propriations for Negro schools as 
“particularly obnoxious to those of 
our citizens who have immigrated 
from Southern States.” The city al- 
dermen defended his action with 
a warning against placing the two 
races on an equal basis, “not with- 
standing the distinction stamped by 
Divinity between them.” 

Delegates to the state constitu- 
tional conventions debated various 
proposals to exclude Negroes from 
the schools. Westerners, fearing an 
increase in Negro immigration, 
voiced some especially vehement 
objections. 

“They are not by nature equal 
to the whites,” an Iowan declared, 
“and their children cannot be made 
equal to my children, or those of 
my constituents.” 

In 1850, an Ohio convention 
delegate opposed any measure, in- 
cluding education, which wouid 
tend to encourage Negro immigra- 
tion or impede colonization. Nine 
years later, a Kansas Republican 
warned that he would immediately 
object to any Negro’s attending 
school with white chiidren. How- 
ever, he opposed any legal bars, 
claiming that the “neighborhood 
could protect itself.” 

Other Kansas convention dele- 
gates predicted that voters would 
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reject the proposed constitution 
unless it explicitly prohibited 
racial mixing in the schools. As 

late as 1860, an Iowa congressman 

warned that no northwestern state 

would countenance biracial educa- 
| tion. Ante bellum constitutional 
provisions and legislation con- 
firmed his prediction. 

Southern representatives de- 
nounced congressional efforts to 
provide for Negro education in 
Washington, D. C. White parents 
would allow their children to re- 
main in ignorance, opponents con- 
tended, rather than send them to 
school with Negroes. 

Moreover, integrated schools 
would conflict with the established 
policy of the southern and many 
northern states. Senator Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi opposed any 
appropriations for Negro schools 
and charged that, aside from some 
men “led away by a sickly senti- 
mentality,” northern whites _re- 
jected any racial mixing .. . 


The Crisis of the 1850s 

In the decade preceding the 
Civil War, new challenges tested 
| the physical and moral stamina of 
the North’s two hundred thousand 
Negroes. 

During the previous fifty years, 
the nation’s political and material 
advances had been largely confined 
to whites. Disfranchised and segre- 
gated in most states, legally barred 
from settling in some, confined to 
a diminishing number of inferior 
jobs, American Negroes found lit- 
tle cause for optimism in the era 
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that witnessed the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the dissolution of 
the Union. 

Instead, they looked with dismay 
at the passage of more repressive 
state and federal legislation, a Su- 
preme Court decision that stripped 
them of citizenship, a revived col- 
onization movement, and a new 
anti-slavery political party which 
demonstrated little regard for the 
plight of northern blacks. 

Nevertheless, some encouraging 
signs did brighten an otherwise dis- 
mal outlook. 

The Negro community, bol- 
stered by vigorous leadership, had 
never been stronger, and it had 
joined with abolitionist sympathiz- 
ers to effect some notable advances 
in civil rights, especially in New 
England. 

At the same time, the threatened 
expansion of southern slavery had 
awakened the dormant consciences 
of many whites; it had increased 
public interest in the Negro’s plight, 
spurred the organization of a new 


_ political movement, forced the old 


parties to commit themselves, and 
produced a new group of national 
leaders to challenge the alleged ag- 
gressions of the “slaveocracy.” 
Anti-slavery tracts and fugitive- 
slave memoirs appeared in grow- 
ing numbers to arouse white sym- 
pathies, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s description of “Life among 
the Lowly” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was moving white audiences to 
tears in the North’s segregated 
theaters. Beyond this, however, 
there appeared to be little hope for 
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any early integration of northern 
Negroes into American society. 

Submitting to the southern de- 
mand for strengthened fugitive- 
slave legislation, northern political 
leaders obtained a momentary sec- 
tional truce but simultaneously 
created an atmosphere of fear in 
the Negro community. 

The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 
sought to insure a speedier return 
of runaway bondsmen to the South; 
and claimant who could establish 
affidavit proof of ownership before 
a special federal commissioner 
could take possession of a Negro. 

The captive had no recourse to 
common legal safeguards, such as 
a jury trial or a judicial hearing. 
In fact, the new law awarded ten 
dollars to the commissioner if he 
directed the captive’s return, but 
only five dollars if he ordered the 
runaway’s release. 

The relative cost of paper-work 
involved in the two transactions 
allegedly justified this differential. 
Critics, however, called it an open 
bribe. 

The Act further empowered fed- 
eral officers to call upon all citizens 
to help enforce its provisions and 
imposed fines, imprisonment, and 
civil damages for concealing or 
rescuing a fugitive. It posed an 
obvious threat to free northern- 
born Negroes: any of them might 
be “mistakenly” identified as fugi- 
tives and carried to the South. 

Encouraged by the new legisla- 
tion, slaveholders appeared in 
northern communities or employed 
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agents to reclaim their Jost chattel. 
Paid informers of both races, some 
of whom gave false testimony, 
heightened the tension under which 
northern Negroes lived. 

In the first six years of the Act, 
more than two hundred alleged 
fugitives were arrested, approxi- 
mately twelve of whom successfully 
defended their claim to freedom. 
Rather than risk consignment to 
southern bondage, many Negroes, 
including some of the leading fig- 
ures of the Negro community who 
had been active abolitionists and 
admitted fugitives, fled to Canada 
or England. 

“The night is a dark and stormy 
one,” Frederick Douglass’ Paper 
lamented in 1851. “We have lost 
some of our strong men.—Ward 
has been driven into exile; Loguen 
has been hunted from our shores: 
Brown, Garnet and Crummell, men 
who were our pride and hope, we 
have heard signified their unwill- 
ingness to return again to their 
National field of labors in_ this 
country. Bibb has chosen Canada 
as his field of labor—and the elo- 
quent Remond is comparatively 
silent.” 

Although an estimated twenty 
thousand fled to Canada between 
1850 and 1860, most Negroes 
chose to remain in the North and 
resist this latest threat to their pre- 
carious freedom. “The only way to 
make the Fugitive Slave Law a 
dead letter,” Frederick Douglass 
told them, “is to make half a dozen 
or more dead kidnappers.” 2 
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